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'ST. AUBYN'S LADDIE.' 



CHAPTER I. 

ALAN Al^D HIS MOTHER. 

We haveliad such a lovely 
walk Mother darling little 
Alan (jodfrey whispered 
one day as he gently 
pushed open the door of 
his mother s bedroom and 
peeped into it but then 
seeing that she was quite 
awake he changed his 
tactics and running in 
and kissing her repeated 
m a much louder voice 
1 1 1 splendid walk and Nell and 
I I I e put our money together and 
— ~ I uj,bt— oh ' but I forgot Mother 
he unC On, its a secret, and I 
wa nt to t 11 \ou but )0u don t know do 
you, because I dont want you to know? 
' I know nothing about it, Alan,' replied 
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his mother, brushing, as she spoke, some of her boy's 
thick hair from off his flushed forehead. 

* And you don't know who it's for either. Mother, do 
you ? Try and guess.' 

* For you ? ' • 
*No.' 

' For Father ? ' 
*No.' 

* For Nell ? ' 

* No ; it isn't any of our birthdays soon, you know. Try 
to guess again.' 

* For me ? ' 

* Oh, Mother, why did you guess ? I wish you hadn't,' 
then said Alan, in a really disappointed tone of voice ; * but 
you couldn't guess what it is, could you ? ' 

* That I am sure I could not,' she replied ; ' * but it is 
quite certain to be something very pretty and useful, if you 
and Nell have chosen it together.' 

* Yes, we did,' said Alan ; * and you haven't got one, so it 
will be useful, won't it ? ' 

* I should think very.' 

' And Mother,' said the strange little boy, who simply 
seemed as though he could not keep a secret, however 
much he might wish to do so, * the other day you were 
saying that you would like to have one very much.' /j*. 

Mrs. Godfrey considered. 

* Don't try to remember. Mother ; oh, please don't,' Alan 
began again as he gave his mother another kiss, therewith, 
as it were, to kiss away her remembrance of what he 
wished forgotten. * Is your birthday to-morrow ? ' 

* No ; not till to-morrow week.' 
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* Oh, what a long time to wait ! You know, Mother, I 
would tell you what the present is if I hadn't promised Nell 
that I wouldn't. Shall we ask her if you might have it a 
little bit sooner, or don't you mind waiting ? ' 

* Not at all, Alan ; and I think it will be a very good lesson, 
for our patience, for me to have to do so for a week ; and 
if you have promised Nell not to tell me, you must try 
very hard to keep your promise. So now let us talk of 
something else. Where did you go for a walk to-day ? ' 

* In the Palmerston Road, of course ; and then we went 
on the pier for a little time.' So many things were * of 
course ' with Alan. * But, Mother,' he continued, just re- 
minded of something else, * people are rude at Southsea, 
Nell says they are, for they did stare at me so on the pier 
to-day, and then they said, " What a beautiful boy ! What 
a lovely child ! " ' 

* That was rude ! ' was his mother's reply ; * for people 
ought never to make remarks about others loud enough 
to be overheard. But perhaps they were speaking of some 
other little boy, and not about you at all' 

* No ; it was about me, because they looked right at me, 
and said, " What nice black curls ! '^ ' 

* Well, Alan, as Nell said, this was very rude, but it is 
not worth thinking any more about. Some people like 
black curls, you know, and some like fair opes, whereas 
many people think that it is quite ugly for a little boy to 
have curls at all. Another time, if people make those rude 
remarks, I think, if I were you, I should just run on and 
not listen to them.' 

* That's just what I do mean exactly to do the very next 
time,' he answered, looking very indignant as he went out 
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of the room. But the next moment found him back again 
to make one more remark, which was this : * I expect you'd 
better have your sleep now, if you haven't had it yet ; so I 
won't come in again till ' — 

Alan stood peeping in at the door for Mother to name 
the time. 

* After tea,' she said. 

* All right, Mother \ but I hope that isn't going to be a 
very long time.' 

Alan was a regular mother's boy, and, could he have 
had his way, would have spent all day and every day with 
her ; and more especially had he clung to her during the 
last month, since his Ayah had returned to India. 

* Here's a letter for you, Mother,' he whispered about 
half an hour later, looking in at the door once more before 
tea-time. * I thought as there was a letter, and I took it 
out of the box, I might come just to give it to you before 
tea ; so may I, please ? But were you asleep, Mother ? ' 

Alan was very anxious that his mother, who the doctor 
now said needed an afternoon nap, should have it undis- 
turbed \ yet if he could do so without Miss Jeffreson seeing 
him, he would be always * going to listen, and peep,' if she 
were asleep ; and if she were not, he thought there could be 
no harm in his going in. 

Alan evidently did not at all realize that perpetually 
disturbing his mother prevented her from falling asleep, 
and that as a very slight movement would often disturb her, 
it was no wonder that he found her so constantly awake. 

* Come in now with the letter, Alan,' she said ; * but how 
is it that you went to the letter-box at all ? You should 
have been in the schoolroom with Nell ; and when Mother 
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tells you not to come to her again till after tea, she means 
you to obey her, does she not ? ' 

'I looked for the postman out of the window,' Alan 
answered ; * and when he came and rang the bell, I thought 
it might be the letter you wanted. Mother ; and so I wanted 
to get it for you quickly : is it the right letter ? ' 

How could Mrs. Godfrey scold now? She had been 
expecting this very letter for two days, and her wild little 
boy had remembered this, and had watched for the post- 
man so as to bring it quickly to her, and be the one to 
give his mother pleasure. 

'Isn't the baby better, Mother?* he asked, as, having 
read the contents of the letter, tears came into her 
eyes. 

* What made you think about the baby, Alan ? ' 

* Because you and Father said that he was ill ; isn't he 
better?' half sobbed the child. 

' Why, Alan, I did not know that you were in the room 
when your father and I were talking about the baby ; 
what ears my little man has ! ' And as Mrs. Godfrey spoke 
she gently pinched them. 

* Aren't you glad now that I brought you the letter. 
Mother ? But is baby better ? Please tell me soon.' 

* The baby is dead, Alan,' she answered seriously. * God 
has called your little cousin home.' 

The child burst into tears. 

* Oh, Mother ! ' he said ; * and I wanted to see him and 
to nurse him when you took us to St. Aubyn*s. Poor little 
baby ! It's like me dying, isn't it, because he was Alan 
too?' 

* Like me dying ! ' — oh ! how those three shori words 
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made the mother's heart bleed for that other mother who 
had lost her little one. 

* Not quite like you dying, my precious boy/ Mrs. 
Godfrey answered ; * for baby is so much younger than you 
are, and has been with his parents so much shorter a time, 
that they could hardly miss him as I should you. But 
they must be very, very sad, although their little darling 
himself, you know, is far better off now than he was before 
he went away.* 

' I don't like him to die,' said Alan. 

What could this little child know of death ; and why 
should he grieve so much for a baby-cousin whom he had 
never seen, his rnother wondered ? 

* He has gone, dear boy,' she then said to him, * to such 
a bright, happy Home — to a far, far better one than the 
most beautiful home that there could be on earth ; and he 
will live with God and the angels, Alan.' 

' Why did God take him ? ' 

* Because He loved him and saw that it was good for 
him to go.' 

* Does God love me as much ? ' 

* Quite as much, I hope.' 

' Then why didn't He want to take me too, mother ? 
He; would have had two Alans then 1' 

* Because perhaps God saw fit to spare one Alan to 
grow up to be a good man and a great comfort to his 
father and mother. But we never ask, you know, why God 
does things. We only know that everything He does is 
right.' 

* And a brave man I expect I'm meant to be — a brave 
soldier, you know. Mother, you forgot that. Mother,' Alan 
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then exclaimed suddenly, * I think Fve guessed why God 
made the baby die. I shouldn't wonder if he mightn't 
have wanted to be a soldier too, and then perhaps he*d 
have been ill like Cyril is, and couldn't have been one/ 

Having come to this conclusion, Alan, for the moment, 
seemed to be quite satisfied, so far as his baby-namesake 
was concerned; but he had not yet done with his 
questions. 

* Does the letter say how Cyril is ? ' he asked. 

* No, my darling ; it does not' 

*I wonder when he'll be better?' the child went on. 
But his wondering was soon brought to an end by his 
father coming into the room, when he knew that he must 

go- 

His mother looked thoughtful as he went out. Her 

Alan was a very strange little child, so wild and full of 

spirit, yet at times so very thoughtful and observant 

beyond his years, for he was really only five years old last 

birthday. 

Mother's birthday present was quite forgotten /or this 

evening, when Alan thought, and spoke, of little else than 

the little dead Alan St, Aubyn and his other cousins. 

* And I meant to save this to take to him,' he said at 
tea, passing, as he spoke, his very pretty cup and saucer, 
on which his name was engraved, for Miss Jeffreson and 
Nell to admire. * Mother said I might give it to him ; but 
of course I can't now.' 

* He doesn't want cups and saucers now,' Nell said. 
*When do you- think we shall go there. Miss Jeifreson?* 

Alan then asked* * I haven't seen them once, you. know.' 

* Yes, you have once,' replied Nell. 
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* I didn't see them, though, of course, because I was 
only a baby/ 

*I expect you saw them,' said Nell, *but you can'jt 
remember/ 

* Can you remember anything of them ? ' Alan asked 
quickly. 

* Yes, of course I can, as it was only four years ago that 
we went there, just before we went to India, and I was 
rather a big girl then, as Tm double your age, you 
know/ 

* Are you ? ' asked Alan seriously. Then he began to 
say his multiplication table : twice i are 2, twice 2 are 
4, twice 3 are 6, twice 4 are 8, twice 5 are 10. Oh 
yes, how funny ! Then when I am fifty, you will be a 
hundred, because Miss Jeffreson told me to-day that twice 
fifty made a hundred.' 

Nell considered : she was not very clever at figures, but 
still she could soon put Alan right about this. * No,' she 
said \ * I shan't always be double your age : it's because I 
am five years older than you, and twice 5 are ten, that 
I'm it now.' 

Alan could not quite understand ; but if Nell said it, it 
was sure to be right, so he dropped that subject. 

* I ought to be more unhappy than you, Nell, you know, 
about the baby dying ; do you know that ? ' Alan soon 
began again. 

* Why, Alan ? ' 

* Because, as he had my name, I must have been his 
godfather, of course.' 

Nell burst out laughing. 

* You are a funny boy,' she said. 
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' Well, I have my name because my godfather, Uncle 
Alan, had it too.' 

The up-stairs bell now rang. 

' There, Alan, that's for us to go and say " good night." 
Come along,' Nell said, and as she spoke the pair trotted 
down-stairs together to give their father and mother their 
evening kiss. 

* Is the baby's father and mother very unhappy now, 
do you think ? ' Alan asked as he sat upon his father's 
knee. 

* You ought to say " are they ? " ' corrected Nell, 

* Are they. Father ? ' 

* Very sad to-night, I am afraid.* 

* But Alan hkes it himself; and is Cyril, do you think, a 
bit like me,' the child went on questioning, * as he's my 
age ? who is quite the oldest ? ' 

* Cyril is five days older than you are.' 

* And is he like me at all ? ' Alan now appealed to his 
mother, 

* From what I hear, I should think very little indeed,' 
she replied. * He has short, fair hair, and you have ' — 

' A long dark mane,' the child answered, looking at his 
father for approval, for this was a favourite saying of his, 
*But manes don't curl, do they. Mother?* he added. 
* And what colour eyes has he ? ' 

* Blue 'j and yours are grey, with much darker eyelashes 
than Cyril's have.' 

* And aren't our alike ? — you know, the colour of our 

faces ? * 

* Yes y your complexions are very much the same : they 
are both fair,' was the answer. 
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Alan did so long to be like his cousin Cyril in some 
ways ; but had he been really like him, what sadness must 
have come to this wild child V 

* Fm glad they are alike, Mother. When do you think 
we shall go there ; will it be soon now ? ' 

* It may be.' 

Then came prayers, * good night,' and to bed ; but long 
into the night Alan dreamt happy dreams of his St. Aubyn 
cousihs, whom he so longed to see. 

* Alan's quite forgotten to ask you what time you have 
to be on parade to-morrow, Father,' Nell whispered as she 
said her *good night.' *I believe it's almost the first 
night he's forgotten to ask you since we came to Ports- 
mouth. He said yesterday that he thought the time for 
parade in Allahabad much more sensible than the time 
here. He liked early hours, like 6 or 7 o'clock, not 10, 
as the hour for parade is so often now.' 

* Alan is a funny little man,' was the Captain's reply, 
*but a regular soldier's boy.' 




CHAPTER II. 
rf FIT OF TEMPER. 




WHAT 
I that 
dr adfiil 

noise? Mrs Godfrey asked a week later opening the 
schoolroom door as she spoke and looking mto that 
room to see what the loud crving which she there heard 
could be all about although she could very nearly guess ; 
for she recognised Alan s voice and Alan had sometimes 
a very naughty temper 

Miss Jtffreson was now standing by him and he white 
with passion was screaming and kicking— not kicking his 
instructress^oh no \hn w is too much of a little gentle- 
man to do anjthing as drtadful as that even in a rage, 
but kicking the harmless unoffending schoolroom wall 
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as he stood in a corner of the room, where Miss Jeffreson 
had placed him, 

* What is all this about, Alan ? ' his mother asked in a 
very stem voice for her. 

The little boy still cried with passion. 

* I am sorry to say,' replied Miss Jeffreson, * that Alan 
is a very naughty boy this afternoon. He wrote his copy 
very badly, although he can write it well now, if he 
choose ; and when I told him to write it over again, he 
cried like this, and said that he would not do it/ 

'It's play-time now. Mother,' he sobbed, *and I've "a 
something " to settle with Nell. I don't see why I should 
do lessons in play-time,' and as he spoke Alan cried 
louder than before. 

*Go up-stairs at once to your little bedroom, Alan,' 
said his mother gently, 'and stay there until you are a 
good boy again. When you have conquered your naughty 
temper you can come and tell me that you have done so, 
but do not leave your room till then.' Mrs. Godfrey 
knew that it was of no use to argue with her child in his 
present mood. 

Alan obeyed, and going into his little room he walked 
straight up to the window to look out of it. There he 
could see Nell in the garden, all by herself, waiting, he 
knew, for him, for they had made such beautiful plans 
together for *in the garden' after lessons to-day. But 
Alan could not help knowing whose fault it was that only 
Nell was there to keep their appointment. Again the child 
sobbed ; and as he turned round to walk away from the 
window, he caught sight of his face in the little looking- 
glass hanging in his room — of that face which the people 
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on the pier had rightly called beautiful, which Mother 
so loved to kiss, which the angels, who watch over little 
children, knew so well by sight ; but it was anything but 
beautiful now. Angry, tear-stained, and discontented was 
now that little face which God had made beautiful, but 
which Alan's temper had so disfigured 

He walked away from the glass, and, throwing himself 
upon the ground, leant his head upon the side of his 
little bed to rest himself, for his passion had made him 
feel quite tired j and there he sobbed aloud for half an 
hour, which seemed a very long half-hour to his dear 
mother, who was waiting below for her boy to be sorry 
and grow good again. 

Then his tears gradually changed from tears of temper 
to those of sorrow, and at last Alan was returning to his 
better self. 

After yet a little while he said this prayer out loud : 
* Pray God take Alan's naughty temper away, and make 
me a better boy, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.' And 
then he cried again very bitterly, for he was very unhappy 
now. He had grieved God, he knew ; he had grieved the 
angels, and his mother too, for she had often told him 
that he grieved her by being such a naughty boy, and 
this thought made him sad. But presently he grew 
quite calm, when he jumped up, opened the door, and 
went down-stairs to the schoolroom, there to find both 
his mother and Miss JefFreson still waiting for him. 
Directly he opened the door they could see that it was 
a good Alan who was returning to them, not the naughty 
one who had been sent up-stairs ; and Mrs. Godfrey knew 
also, when she sent her little boy to his room to conquer 
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a fit of temper, that he would not come back to her until 
it was conquered* 

' I am very sorry, darling Mother, and Miss Jeffreson 
dear/ he said, going up to them both with a kiss ; * so may 
I please do my copy now? * and as the little boy spoke he 
took his seat in front of the copy which he had before 
refused to write, and at once began to do it as well and 
carefully as it was possible for so shaky a little hand to 
write. 

Then Mrs. Godfrey went away, telling Alan to come to 
her in her bedroom, before her dinner, as she wished to 
speak to him. 

The copy was finished just a quarter of an hour before 
tea-time, when kind Miss Jeifreson allowed her little 
pupil still to go out into the garden to Nell for that 
quarter of an hour. 

* I thought you were never coming,* Nell said as he 
joined her ; * but I've got on as well as I could alone. 
IVe settled on all the flowers that we'll pick, and Miss 
Jeffreson says we may get up a little earlier to-morrow 
morning and pick them then, so that they may be quite 
fresh. There are quite enough too in our own two beds 
without asking the gardener to give us any of the others/ 

Alan skipped round in great glee. 

To-morrow was the long-looked-for Mother's birthday, 
and the flowers were to be gathered for her. 

*May I see the present once more, Nell?' he asked 
when they had washed their hands and were ready for 
tea. 

The careful little girl, who had the charge of the treasure, 
now brought it out again. 
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* Won't Mother be glad ? ' Alan said with pride ; * and I 
haven't told her what it is, and she didn't guess when I 
said once it was something she wanted ; and of course she 
couldn't, for she only said one day that she wanted a new 
thimble, and the present is ever so many things, too, that 
she did not want.' 

* But, Alan, she will want them all' 

* Oh yes, of course ; let me count our present : it's a 
number, isn't it, though it's all in one? Let's see,' and 
he arranged the things, as he spoke, upon the table, 'a 
thimble, a pair of scissors, a knife, and what do you call 
this, Nell ? ' 

'A bodkin.' 

* And another knife.' 

* Yes, for fruit ; and a stiletto.' 

* Six whole things ; and Mother only expects one, I do 
believe,' and Alan clapped his hands with delight, until 
it was time for him to put them together to say his grace 
before tea. 

Directly after tea he went to his mother's room, as she 
had desired that he should. 

He was looking quite happy and bright again, as he 
flung his arms round her neck, saying as he did so, ' I've 
come. Mother.' 

She took him on her lap. * What is the use of such a 
dear pretty face,' she could not help thinking, as she looked 
at her little son, *when my boy has so very naughty a 
temper?' 

* Alan,' she then asked, * how could you behave as you 
did this afternoon ? Do you know, you made poor Mother 
very unhappy ? ' 
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*Miss Jeffreson has forgiven me now, Mother/ he 
replied. 

* As she is so kind and forgives so easily, it is all the 
worse in you to give her so much trouble, Alan. Oh, my 
boy, you do not know how you grieve me when you are 
such a naughty child ; and I was almost beginning to hope 
that the temper was beginning to be conquered.' 

* Don't be sorry now, Mother, because it's over now, and 
I'm good again. Do you want to know how I got good? ' 
he whispered. *I said the little prayer you taught me, 
first to myself, and then out loud ; and I think I'll often 
be saying it \ so it is over now, isn't it ? ' 

* If you have been really sorry, and mean to try very 
hard to be better, and ask God, in earnest, to help you to 
conquer your temper. If not, it may quite conquer you 
some day, Alan, — be much stronger even than yourself; 
and then perhaps make you do something for which you 
would be dreadfully sorry and ashamed. And what was 
it really all about to-day ? Why did you not write your copy 
directly you were told ? * 

'Because I wanted to go out sooner into the garden 
to-day. I wanted to talk to Nell about a secret ; it's for 
you. Mother, and that's why it was so particular that I 
shouldn't do a copy.' 

* And because you wanted to do something for me, you 
did something else that made me more unhappy than 
perhaps I could make you understand if I tried to do so 
for a long time. Is not this a very funny way to do 
things for me ? Oh, my darling boy, if you only knew 
how unhappy this temper of yours sometimes makes Father 
and Mother, I am sure you would try hard to be a better 
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boy. And now, you know, we must find some punishment 
for your naughtiness to-day, that will help you to remem- 
ber to try to be good next time.' 

* It won't be anything for to-morrow, Mother, will it ? ' 

* No, Alan, it shall be over to-day» You shall go now 
and wish Father " good night," and then go at once to bed ; 
and when you are in bed I should like you to say over to 
yourself,, till you fall asleep, your hymn, " My Father, hear 
my prayer," and the verse of the other hymn that I taught 
you the other day, beginning, "Heavenly Father, put 
away." * Alan laid his head down on his mother's shoulder 
and cried. He did not at all like to go to bed in punish- 
ment, but he knew that he must obey, and he knew also' 
that he deserved to be punished ; so, giving her another of 
his affectionate kisses, he went off, saying : * Aren't you glad 
that to-morrow's so near. Mother? and may I choose what 
pudding you shall have ? ' 

* We will see about all that to-morrow. Good night now.* 

* Good night, Mother darling ; and as I'm so sorry, you 
won't be sorry about that any more, will you ? ' he said, 
looking back. 

She smiled. 

* Isn't it a pity. Father ? ' he began as soon as he had 
sought him out. * I've come to say " good night," as I've 
been very naughty, and have to go to bed now. If I 
hadn't had to go, I might have helped you to polish your 
sword, mightn't I ? ' 

* You might have helped me to do all sorts of things ; 
but I am very sorry to hear that you have been naughty, 
Alan,' was the answer. 

* And Mother's sorry, and so am I, and I expect Nell 
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and Miss Jeffreson will be sorry too; so everybody's 
sorry,' 

* And that shows/ said Captain Godfrey, * what a 
dreadful thing it must be to be naughty, if it can make so 
many people unhappy.' 

And this it really had done ; for everybody loved Alan 
very dearly, and earnestly wished him to become master 
of these dreadful fits of passion which seemed, at times, 
completely to overcome him. I think the little boy 
was really penitent himself to-night, and for ten minutes 
after he was in bed he might have been heard crying, 
and saying softly over and over again these verses, which 
he had been taught out of The Children's Hymn-Book : — 

* My Father, hear my prayer 

Before I go to rest ; 
It is Thy little child 
That Cometh to be blest, 

* Forgive me all my sin, 

And let me sleep this night 
In safety and in peace 
Until the morning light. 

* Lord, help me every day 

To love Thee more and more, 
And try to do Thy will 
Much better than before. 

* Now look upon me, Lord, 

Ere I lie down to rest ; 
It is Thy little child 
That Cometh to be blest. Amen.' 



' Heavenly Father, put away 
All things wrong I've done to-day ; 
Make me gentle, true, and good, 
Make me love Thee as I should ; 
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Make me feel by day and night 

I am ever in Thy sight : 

Jesus was a little child : 

Make me, like Him, meek and mild.* 

* " Like Him, meek and mild," ' Alan repeated Very 
slowly and softly as he dropped off to sleep ; and when 
Father and Mother, later on in the evening, went to kiss 
their sleeping child, it seemed to them almost impossible, 
as they gazed at the sweet, calm^ smiling little face 
resting on its soft white pillow, that it really could be 
the face of the child who was at times so passionate. 
As soon as Alan had gone to bed, Nell went to stay 
with her mother until her parents' dinner-hour, when 
she returned to the schoolroom to make dolls' things 
until she went to bed. 

Sometimes Miss Jeffreson dined late; sometimes she 
did not. 

'You will be quite sure to let me be called early, 
Miss Jeffreson, won't you?' Nell asked as she said 
*good night,' — Mong before Susan comes with the hot 
water, you know, because we want to put the flowers on 
a table near to Mother before she wakes. I have told 
Father the secret, and he says he will wake early to say 
"Come in," and he'll see that there's room on a little 
table to put the things. I wonder what he's going to 
give himself! He would not tell us. Do you know. 
Miss Jeffreson ? ' 

Miss Jeffreson had not an idea. 

Nell, too, was very glad that her mother's birthday was 
so near, but she seemed to go to bed very unconcernedly 
even on the night before ; and this was, perhaps, because. 
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although she loved and enjoyed ftin as much as Alan, 
she had none of his impetuosity, impulsiveness, or 
excitability of temperament But she was a very dear, 
loving, and unselfish child, who gave her mother and 
Miss Jeffreson, they both said, very little trouble. 

I will not, however, further describe Nell's character 
to you, as you must find out about that for yourselves, 
by what she says and does, as it is, you know, by 
what we say and do that people guess what we really 
are. 

Nell took one more look at her mother's present in 
the little drawer where she had kept it so safely for 
more than a week, then she tucked up her doll, who 
always slept in a little cot beside her, and a few minutes 
later fell asleep herself, making up her mind to try to 
awaken very early on the following morning, which she 
did, neither she nor Alan requiring then to be called. 
The eyes of both were open long before either could be 
allowed to get up, and they were out in the garden 
gathering the choicest, indeed most of the, flowers from 
their own beds some time before seven o'clock. 

Their father kept his promise, and in answer to a 
very gentle tap at the door, bade them, with a very 
gentle * Come in,' to enter. 

They went on tip-toe, and Alan nearly screamed with 
joy when he saw that his mother was really still asleep 
— fortunately only * nearly' did so, or, of course, he 
would have spoilt everything. 

The lovely bunch of flowers, which Nell had arranged 
very tastefully, was then put on the little table near 
the bed; and the ladies' companion, which their own 
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savings had bought, was laid beside it ; and Alan looked 
upon the whole arrangement with great satisfaction. 

*Do you think we'd better kick against something 
to make Mother wake now^' he asked, ^so that she can 
see it soon ? ' 

* I think you had better let her sleep as long as she can, 
and then be surprised when she wakes up and sees such 
beautiful presents,' was the Captain's answer. 

' Then shall I stand outside and listen ? ' 

* I think you had better go right away, as poor Mother 
has had a very bad night, and ought to sleep now as long 
as she can,' was the whispered reply ; * so be off to your 
breakfast, which I am sure you must both want, as you 
have been up so early, and I will have you called directly 
your mother wakes,' 

As Alan might not kick against anything, or let 
anything tumble down, he was very glad to get away, for 
he was sure that he could not keep quiet much longer. 

'Isn't it lovely, Nell?' he said on their way to the 
schoolroom. * And I believe I am to choose the pudding ; 
so we'll think at breakfast what it had better be, shall we ? ' 

* Yes ; but it must be Mother's favourite.' 

Alan considered. M expect that would be about the 
same as my favourite,' he said ; * don't you ? And Nell,' 
he went on, * Mother is coming to have tea with us, and 
we are to ^o down to a long dessert after dinner ; and 
shall we ask for you to pour out tea?' 

* Mother ought to, as it's her birthday.' 

* But then as she does so often, she might let you.* 

* I should like to very much,' said Nell ; * and they will 
be the large tea-things too ! ' 
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On Nell and Alan's birthdays, Nell always poured out 
tea and used her own tea-set 

*Then we41 ask/ said Alan, quite pleased to have 
planned so great a treat for his elder sister, who also 
seemed to be very grateful to him. 

The children had barely finished their breakfast when 
they were summoned to their mother's room ; and as Miss 
Jeffreson gave them permission to go at once, we can 
imagine how quickly they were down-stairs. Their mother 
was admiring her flowers as they went in. 

* Thank you so much, my darling children, for your 
beautiful presents,' she said. * It was very good of you 
to think of giving me such pleasure.' 

* And isn't our present a number of things ? ' Alan asked, 
once more making the most of the ladies' companion, by 
displaying its contents all over one side of the table ; * and 
you didn't guess, did you, Mother, and I never told you ? ' 

* I could never have guessed all those things. You have 
chosen a most useful present' 

* And we were such a time in the shop. Mother,* Alan 
said, ^before we fixed.' 

Mrs. Godfrey could well believe this. 

* And I wanted so much to tell you what it was ; didn't 
I, Nell ? ' 

* I should rather think he did. I had to ask him about 
every other minute not to say anything about.it, so as to 
keep him quiet I'm very glad your birthday has come at 
last. Mother, for I must tell you, I've been very frightened 
for Alan.' 

The little boy drew a sigh of relief. I think he had 
been a little frightened for himself too. 
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* And are these lovely flowers all from your own beds ? ' 
their mother then asked. 

* Every one,' they both answered together. 

* I am afraid you must have stripped them quite bare.' 

* Not quite,' said Nell ; ' and if we had, we should not 
have minded a bit. We should like you to have every 
one of our flowers even if it weren't your birthday.' 

'And I've chosen the pudding for you, Mother,' said 
Alan; * roly-poly strawberry jam with a whole pot in it 
Shall I choose the pudding for your dinner too ? ' 

* I think I had better choose that for myself,' she said, 'as it 
must be one that Father likes, you know,' Mrs. Godfrey said, 
smiling ; * but you and Nell are to come down to dessert 
very early this evening, and to sit up till half-past nine ; 
and I understand you have invited me to take tea with 
you this afternoon.' 

Nell looked at Alan. She was a strangely timid child 
even in asking a favour of her mother. 

* May Nell pour out tea for a treat ? ' he asked at once. 

* Of course she ought to do so, as she and you have 
invited me to tea ; but what time am I to come ? ' 

* Suppose we say three,' said Alan quickly, * and then we 
will you till tea is ready.' 

He looked at Nell to supply the word. 

* Amuse ? ' she suggested. 
' No.' 

* Entertain ? ' said Mrs. Godfrey. 

* Yes ; entertain you till tea is ready.' 

* I am afraid I cannot come quite so early; but I hope 
to be with you by four o'clock,' said their mother. * And 
you may have ' — 
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* Oh, please don't say, Mother,' Nell exclaimed, * as we 
want to surprise you.' 

* Very well, I will leave it all for you and Miss Jeffreson 
to arrange between you \ but now I think you had better 
go to your lessons. Miss Jeffreson has kindly given you a 
half-holiday, Nell, but she wishes you both to do lessons 
till twelve o'clock.' ^ 

They went off quite delighted and did their best, 
although not very much was expected from Alan when 
he was as excited as he was to-day. He had a half-holiday 
on most days, as the morning was considered long enough, 
at present, for his lessons; but he was making good 
progress, and could already read very well for his age. 

The children were very busy in the afternoon preparing 
for their little tea-party, and helping to arrange the tea-table 
themselves, which they laid out very tastefully with small 
vases of flowers and pretty little paper-mats, which Nell 
had learnt to cut out herself. 

Of course Miss Jeffreson dined with Father and Mother 
this evening, and the children thoroughly enjoyed the 
longer evening with their parents afterwards. They hoped, 
they said, when they went to bed, that their mother had 
been as happy on her birthday as they had been. 

Who knows? Perhaps she had. Good, loving little 
children can do so very much to make their parents happy 
not only on their birthdays, but every day. 

And when Nell and Alan went to bed, they were very glad 
to think that they had spent nearly all their savings on their 
mother's present, who, they knew, young children though 
they were, was, every hour of their little lives, doing and sacri- 
ficing something or other for their good and pleasure. 



CHAPTER III. 

ST. AUBYirs. 

WE RE going, 
we re going, 
— oh isn t it 
beautiful!)' 
jolly? shouted 
Alan one day 
as he per- 
formed one of 
hsjfcsof lelght Really 
a d truly Nell When 
will next Monday be should you think? We are going 
to St Aubyn s he continued his IiUle cheeks crimson 
with excitement and I shall see Cyril and play 
with — 

He stopped short. 

' Cyril can't play much, you know,* said Nell. ' He has 
to lie down all day.' 

Alan was grave in a moment. He could not under- 
stand how a little boy, his size, could lie down and keep 
quiet all day. It seemed too strange to be true ; but perhaps, 
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he thought, whea he saw Cyril he would be able to teach 
him to run about and play. 

Alan had heard a good deal of his little cousin Cyril, 
just five days older than himself, and it had been the great 
wish of his little life, even when he was in India, to go and 
see him at his home, St. Aubyn's. But as Alan's father's 
regiment had only returned from India two months ago, 
they could not go before \ and now an invitation had just 
come, the Captain's three monthsMeave of absence had been 
granted, the invitation accepted, and the day was fixed for 
them all to leave Portsmouth on a visit to St. Aubyn's. 

Poor Miss Jeffreson quite despaired of doing anything 
with Alan after *the happiness was fixed upon,' as he 
called it, for from then till ' the travel-day ' came, he either 
never knew a lesson or could not stand still long enough 
to say it properly. Little boys and girls, who have looked 
forward to some great treat for as long as they can pos- 
sibly remember, which at last has come to them, will perhaps 
understand what Alan's great joy was when he really found 
himself seated in the train on his way to St. Aubyn's. 

Nell, too, was very happy indeed, as her smiling little 
face showed to everybody who looked at it. 

The railway journey was over, and a very lovely country 
drive had begun. Alan was awed as he passed along, — 
exhausted^ his father said, — and no doubt he was very tired ; 
but I do not think, somehow, that that was altogether the 
cause of his silence now. In the railway carriage he had 
made remarks, and had asked questions by the dozen ; but 
now his exclamations were very few and far between. 

* How lovely ! how beautiful ! ' he gasped from time to 
time as he looked out upon wild heather, bracken, tall| 
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and little fir trees, lake scenery in the distance, hills on 
either side, with a deep valley between them, then farms, 
little homesteads, fields, and village shops. 

* Oh, I do like here, Mother ! What beautiful corn-fields ! 
What do you call the name of that flower? Is that a 
river. Father? Why does your regiment not get sent to 
a place like this ? ' 

All these questions Alan asked every now and then out 
of the midst of his silence, but not at all quickly and all in 
a string, as so many of the excitable child's questions were 
put so often ; and when they drove through the gate which 
shut in the St. Aubyn's estate's-house and park, and Alan 
heard that the house with turrets, which he could see on a 
hill, half-buried in trees, was St. Aubyn's, and quite near 
now, he looked as though he really felt that he had come to 
spend his holidays in Paradise. The vegetation was new to 
him and different from what he had ever seen before. And 
when Alan also heard that everything here belonged to his 
uncle, he could not help exclaiming : * Oh, why aren't you 
rich too. Father, and have all these trees ** and things " ? ' 

As they drove farther on, many sheep, lambs, goats, 

cows, calves, horses, ponies, and dogs were all in turn 

moving here and there in different directions. Alan was 

so lost in admiration at the sight of the trees and flowers 

and animals at St. Aubyn's, where he was to spend a 

month, that he had begun to forget to wonder what his 

uncle, aunt, and cousins were like, when all of a sudden 

he espied a gentleman and three little children coming 

down the pathway to meet them, and the next moment 

the castle house, as Alan had named it, came also in 

close view. 

c 
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The three children ' were two little girls, exactly the 
same height, who were twins of three years and a half old, 
and a little boy not quite two, whom they were leading 
between them, the nursemaid following close behind, for 
Donald walked very little out of doors as yet. 

Nell and Alan both looked shy as the carriage stopped 
and their uncle bade them 'Welcome to St. Aubyn's.' 

* Shall we get out here ? ' asked Captain Godfrey. * You 
and the boy can, if you like,' said his brother-in-law, ' but 
Nell and her mother may as well drive up to the door.' 

Alan now clung to his mother. He. was not wont to be 
a shy boy, but somehow or other he felt timid now ; so 
he remained in the carriage, and it was not until they 
alighted at the entrance to the house, where Mrs. St. 
Aubyn herself stood ready to receive and welcome them, 
that Alan would let his mother go, and begin to make 
friends with his little twin cousins, who had now resigned 
the charge of Donald, and had run across the grass so as 
to arrive at home with the carriage, 

Nell seemed to have kissed everybody before Alan had 
begun to say his * How-do-you-do's' at all. 

* HuUoa, old man ! * exclaimed his uncle, ' what's the 
meaning of this? A soldier's son afraid of his own 
relations ! But I expect you are tired, after your long 
journey, and want your tea ; so let us all go in quickly to 
make ready for it. And after tea, Margery,' he continued, 
speaking to one of his little twin girls, *I should not 
wonder if he makes friends with us all, and talks more 
than any of us.* 

* Mother,' Alan whispered as he went up-stairs, *I 
haven't seen Cyril yet. I don't believe I shall be a 
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bit shy when I see him; and isn't it a pity about the 
baby ? ' 

It was now three months since Baby St. Aubyn had 
died, but Alan, strange little boy that he was, had not 
at all forgotten this baby namesake. 

* You must not talk of the baby now, Alan,' his mother 
answered, * as it may make your aunt sad if you do.' 

Everything seemed so very new to Alan in the * castle 
house,' as he passed through the passages, that he still 
kept tight hold of his mother's hand until he found himself 
in one of the prettiest of prettily furnished little rooms over- 
hung with pictures. Everything that love and forethought 
could suggest to add to the comfort of a little invalid son 
was collected in this little room ; and there lay the child 
himself in front of a bow window, which overlooked a 
large expanse of the garden, fastened to a couch. His 
head was a little raised, and so were his feet, and hanging 
over the foot of the couch was a heavy weight, which was 
attached to one of Cyril's legs to preve^nt it from shrink- 
ing. The two children, the one so strong, the other so 
weakly, stared at one another. 

'There's Alan, you see,' said Mrs. St. Aubyn as she 
led him up to his cousin's couch, *come at last to see 
you, Cyril ; are you not very glad ? ' 

*And come to stay too, Mother,' h^ replied quickly. 
Alan leant over and kissed his cousin^ but did not yet 
speak to him. 

He had said that he would not be shy when he saw 
Cyril, and still he was. It sefemed so strange to this wild, 
strong child of five to see another little boy, exactly his 
own age, lying down so quietly and not able to get up to 
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play, that for the moment he could not say anything to 
him, for there seemed to be nothing in common between 
them to say. 

' I am very glad you've come up to see me,' Cyril said 
at last ; * I thought you never would come, for I saw you 
first when you came to there,' and Cyril pointed a very 
long way off. 

Alan moved nearer to the window to see. * Oh, look, 
Mother !' he said, * where Cyril saw us from.' 

* This is Cyril's own room,' then said Mrs. St. Aubyn, 
* and everything in it belongs to him ; and you must try to 
be good friends, and spend as much time, Alan, as you 
can spare from running about, up here with Cyril, won't 
you ? and he will show you his treasures. He can't run 
about, you know ; so he is very glad to have a little friend 
to come and amuse him sometimes.' 

Mrs. St. Aubyn and her sister then moved into Cyril's 
little bedroom to look at and admire that, and left the 
little boys together. 

* Is this little room all your very own ? ' Alan then 
asked. * What a lovely room ! ' 

* Yes ; and that big box is full of my toys, and I'll show 
them all to you. Would you like to see them now ? ' 

Alan would have liked to do so, but tea was quite ready ; 
so he had at once to go down to it, promising, however, 
to be very quick and come back to see the toys directly 
afterwards. 

' Isn't it a good thing Alan has come to amuse me ? ' 
Cyril asked his nurse as soon as they were alone again ; 
then he added, *Do you think I shall be able to walk 
soon now ? ' 



Nurse could not say that she did. 

For a year little Cyril had already been upon his back. 
For a year before that he had complained first of pains in 
his knees, then pains in his side ; but at first no one had 
suspected what was the matter with him. One day, when 
his father and mother had been away from home for a few 
hours, the child, who was playing with a nursemaid in the 
garden, the nurse being indoors with the baby twins, had 
a very severe fall. He cried a good deal, but she had 
soon succeeded in diverting his attention and quieting him ; 
and when she took him in to the head-nurse, there was hardly 
any bruise to be seen ; and as she had not even heard 
the child cry, she thought very little of the bruise, and 
made very few inquiries respecting it Cyril, who was then 
three years old, had walked for nearly two years ; but after 
this he constantly seemed to wish to be taken up, and 
became restless and fretful 

The family medical man ordered change of air, change 
of diet, and said the little fellow was never to be allowed 
to grow tired. Many remedies were tried, but Cyril became 
no better; and then one little leg began to shrink and 
become shorter than the other, from which time the child 
was ordered to lie continually upon his little back. 

It was clear now that he was suffering from a form of 
hip-disease ; but there was great hope that, with care, he 
might recover, be on his feet again and strong in a few 
years' time. 

But now at the end of a whole year Cyril was no better, 
and if anything sometimes rather weaker in himself. 

There had been a consultation of medical men only a 
week ago, and although they bade the parents hope, they 
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could promise nothing but that very careful nursing might 
effect a cure, and said they hoped to see a marked im- 
provement within the next year. 

And Cyril's watchful, careful, anxious nurse believed in 
her heart, though she told her fears to no one, that, at the 
end of that year, no improvement would have come. Her 
opinion was even less favourable than that of the doctors. 

* Do you. Nurse ? ' the little boy repeated. 
The good woman could not tell a falsehood. 

* " We must wait longer to see," the doctors say,' she 
replied; *but it is a good thing that Master Alan has 
come to play with you. He will amuse you nicely ; and 
you have beautiful things, Master Cyril, to help to make up 
for not being able to get about. It isn't every boy who 
can't play about, or every little young gentleman either, 
that has such toys to play with to make him forget' 

* I hope their tea won't take very long,' Cyril said as 
his own came up. * Perhaps Alan might have his with me 
to-morrow j Mother said he might if he liked.' 

Directly after tea Margery and Kathleen wanted Alan 
to go into the garden and poultry-yard with them. They 
were very fond of the fowls, and wanted to show them to 
Nell and Alan at once; and, if he liked, they said, he 
could see where the strawberries grew that he had eaten 
at tea. 

Impulsive little Alan was all eagerness to go, but Nell 
looked very gravely at him. He had told her when he 
came down to tea, in a very excited manner, about the 
promise he had made to Cyril to return to him directly 
after tea, and now the more thoughtful sister wanted him 
to remember and keep that promise. 
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* And shall we see Cyril at the window ? * Alan asked, 
perhaps beginning to remember. 

The nursemaid stepped out to look. 

* No/ she said ; * Master Cyril is not there now.' 
Margery and Kathleen were having their sun-hats tied 

on. Nell was quite ready to go out into the garden with 
them for a short time, when Alan turned round to her 
and asked : 

* Shall I go, do you think, Nell ? ' He must quite have 
remembered now. 

* Poor Cyril ! ' she said in her gentle way ; * I expect, 
you know, he keeps on expecting you.' 

Alan's mind was then made up. Nell had a good deal 
of influence over her little brother, though she never 
disagreeably interfered with him. 

* May I go to Cyril now ? ' Alan then asked, turning to 
his aunt, who was only too glad to take him back to her 
little boy, although she had not liked to say anything to 
prevent her little visitor from going out into the garden 
first if He wished to do so, 

Alan looked out of a passage window as he walked 
through the house (there seemed to be windows every- 
where), and when he caught sight of Nell and the little 
cousins, he did so long to be with them that he even 
sighed over the sacrifice he was making ; but as soon as 
he opened Cyril's door, he was sorry no longer to have 
given up a pleasure to please him. 

That dear boy had been wheeled opposite to his toy- 
box, — that was why he was not visible at the window, — 
out of which he was having all the toys taken that he 
thought Alan would like best to see first. How dis- 
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appointed, Alan was old enough to think, poor Cyril 
would have been if everybody had gone out into the 
garden, and none of them had come to play with 
him ! 

* Look ! ' he said as Alan went in ; * I thought you'd 
like me to have these ready to show you,' and displayed 
before him w^re a box of bricks, a toy theatre, a puzzle, a 
camp of soldiers, several cannons, and a ball. 

How very glad Alan now was again that he had not 
gone out. Cyril would have been disappointed to have 
got them out for nothing. 

* What lovely toys ! ' Alan exclaimed. * Oh, I should 
like to have toys like that ! ' 

Cyril was glad that he was pleased. 

* Which do you like best of all ? ' he asked. 
Alan did not hesitate a moment. 

* This, of course,' he said, pointing to the soldiers ; 
* because my father is a soldier, and I-m going to be one 
too. I couldn't help liking these best, could I, because 
I do love soldiers ? Shall we have a sham fight now ? ' 

Cyril agreed to do so, and Alan arranged the tin 
soldiers on a little table that fitted across the couch ; and 
for a time the sick boy enjoyed the game, but he soon 
grew too tired to do anything further than look on, while 
Alan was both sides, and after a very little while longer 
he was ready for the game to be put up. 

* As you like the camp best of my toys, that's for you,' 
Cyril said, *for you to have to keep.' 

Alan stared. 

* Really and truly ? ' he asked ; * to keep always and take 
home with me ? ' 
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* Yes,' said Cyril ; * but you won*t go away for a long 
time yet, will you ? ' 

*I like here better than anywhere there is in the 
world/ Alan answered. * And I'm glad too that I came up 
here instead of in the garden, aren't you?' and as the 
child spoke he kissed first Cyril and then his camp. 

*Are the others in the garden now?' asked Cyril. 
* Please, Nurse, wheel me to see.' The window was 
lower than Cyril's couch, so that he could see into the 
garden easily. The two children looked out of the 
window together. 

Alan had once asked if they were alike. 

They were perhaps the most striking contrast, these 
two little cousins of the same age, that you could well 
imagine, as the . mother of the invalid boy sadly thought 
when, from the garden, she watched the two dear little 
faces. 

Alan had rosy, fat cheeks, whilst Cyril's were very delicately 
pale ; then again he was tall and very broad for his age, 
but poor little Cyril was thin and slender; and whilst 
Alan's hair hung in long black curls over his shoulders, 
Cyril's, which was fair, was kept quite short. 

Both children were remarkably pretty ; but the beauty of 
the little fair face did not seem somehow quite all for here, 
for this world. And the mother who three months since 
had lost her little baby boy, began to ask herself in real, 
doubtful earnest, as she watched her firstborn beside his 
little hale companion, would he, who could now neither 
walk nor play like other children, ever grow tall or old or 
strong ? 

But how she loved this little son of hers only she could 
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tell— ay, fonder, dearer, better if possible than had he 
been strong and rosy-cheeked like Alan ! 

The window was open to admit the evening summer 
sunshine. 

* Does Alan want to come into the garden ? ' Mrs. St. 
Aubyn questioned ; * because if so, do not keep him on his 
first evening, Cyril darling.' 

* Do you, Alan ? ' asked the little boy, as he spoke turn- 
ing round a little face that seemed to long to hear *No.' 

* Which shall I say?' asked Alan. 

* Don't you think it will be nice to look at them from 
here ? * 

The poor little questioner often had to persuade himself 
that this was very nice. 

Alan wanted to go into the garden, but he liked to stay 
with Cyril too ; and somehow or other, though the little 
fellow did not quite know what he felt, he had already a 
great deal of love and sympathy for his Uttle cousin who 
had to lie down all day; and as Alan looked at the 
beautiful camp which he still held in his hand, that Cyril 
had been so kind as to give him, he called out of the 
window that he would 'stay up here, thank you.' 

* It must be beautiful to have a room like this for one's 
own, and such a lot of toys,' said Alan ; * aren't you glad 
you've got them ? ' 

' Yes ; but I should like to be able to go out into the 
garden like Kathleen and Margery do, and play ball like 
they're playing it — but shall I show you how I can play 
with my ball now ? ' Alan said he would like to see very 
much, and handed it to Cyril, who, lying upon his back, 
then threw it up into the air higher and higher, catching it 
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with his hands, his arms being free from the shoulders, 
quite cleverly every time. 

*I wonder if I could do that/ said Alan^ throwing- 
himself upon the ground as he spoke, and from thence 
tossing up the ball ; but he did not succeed at all, and had 
each time to get up to fetch it. Cyril then tried to teach 
him how to catch as he did, and thus the two children 
amused themselves for several minutes; but Cyril soon 
grew tired again, and had to give up that game. 

Presently the nurse, who had been busy in the next 
room, went down-stairs for a little time, saying that she 
would soon be back to put Master Cyril to bed. 

The two little boys were quite quiet now, when Alan 
suddenly looked up and asked : 

'Would you be unhappy, do you think, if I said it, 
Cyril ? ' 

* What ? — if you said what ? ' 

* Well, you know, I'm not to talk about it, because it 
makes people unhappy ; do you think it would make you ?' 

* What ? ' the other repeated. 

'About baby; would you cry if you told me about 
him?' 

* No,' was the quick reply ; * I'd like to tell you, as you 
never saw him. He was quite little, and we hadn't had 
him long, and he'd only been a few times in the garden, 
and once in the carriage to church to be christened ; and 
a few times Mother had brought him up here, when she 
came to sit with me ; but then he went right away from us.* 

* Poor baby ! I wish he hadn't gone.' 

* But he likes it,' replied Cyril. ' Father and Mother say 
he likes it a good deal better than here.' 
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* Would you like it better, do you think, Cyril ? ' 

The little boy smiled. ' I'm very happy here, you know ; 
but still, if I could run about there, I think I should, 
though I don't want to go away from Father and Mother 
and you, now you have come. I wish you'd always live 
here with me.* 

* Baby had a nice name too, hadn't he ? ' asked Alan. 

* It was the same as yours.' 

* Yes ; was he like me, do you think ? ' 

* He was too small,' laughed Cyril ; * he wasn't like any- 
body.* 

* Do you do any lessons ? ' then asked Alan. * I do, at 
home with Miss Jeffreson.' 

*Yes; I do lessons with Mother. Will you do mine 
with me ? ' 

*I thought it was my holidays now, and I shouldn't 
wonder if you have them too, as I've come to see you.' 

'P'r'aps I shall,' said Cyril; The lessons that he did 
were to him more a pleasure than a task, and he liked 
them very much. 

* I've got to quite long stories in my reading-book ; have 
you too?' and Cyril showed Alan where he was now 
reading. 

* I don't think I'm as far as you, Cyril,' Alan answered. 
* You are far.' 

The little invalid was very quick indeed at learning 
to read. 

This comforted Cyril very much, who had been afraid, 
as often he was not well enough to do his lessons, that 
Alan would be able to read much better than he could. 

Cyril would be too tired now if he talked any more ; and 
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as Alan must also go to bed early this evening, and just 
run for a few minutes into the garden first, the mothers 
of the two boys now came in to separate the little newly- 
made friends. 

They looked very happy. Cyril told his mother, as she 
saw him laid on to his night couch, on which he had to 
be so very carefully moved and strapped, and which was 
much the same to look at as his day couch, that she could 
not tell how glad he was to have Alan come to see him ; 
and that other little boy's dream was not only fully re- 
alized, but the real being with Cyril at his home was 
better even than had been the dream about it ! 
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THE next morning after 

. breakfast Alan was sitting 

i quite quietly in the dining- 

\ room w th his father and 

uncle turning over the 

' T I ^^"> leaves of an Army Ltsl, to 

■—-J I aB? I '^'^ '^^ ''^s f^'li*^' had been 

rtferr ng before placing it 

I upon the table. 

'What are you looking 
for, Alan ? ' asked Mr. Sl 
AubyiL 

For a fellow,' the child 
repl ed carelessly, still turning 
o er the leaves of the book. 
What fellow?' 
A friend of mine." 
But you haven't any friends 
ilere have you?' 
'Yes; I haie one m the 57th of course.' 
'What IS his name?' 
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* Manse/ said the child with decision — * Manse of the 
57th.' The name was a pure invention of his, as was also 
the number of the regiment, for no one else had ever 
heard of this young officer, or had mentioned the regiment 
to him ; but from henceforth Manse became one of Alan's 
dearest friends (in imagination), and never a day passed 
without Alan's naming this imaginary friend in his prayers, 
and few days passed without his pretending to consult the 
Army List with reference to his promotion when he had 
the chance to do so. 

C3rril also had to listen when Alan talked of Manse, but 
he was more practical, and wanted to see him. This he, 
of course, could not do \ but then there were ready excuses 
at hand. The 57th was perhaps ordered a long way off. 
Anyhow, Alan fully believed himself in the existence of 
this friend. 

Sometimes he would pretend to scribble letters to him, 
and if he could manage to do so, he would even post 
them. But it happened one day that one of these letters 
had been enclosed in an old envelope directed to Mr. St. 
Aubyn, for which Alan had asked, instead of in one on 
which the direction consisted only of a scrawl of Alan's ; 
and the letter was therefore re-delivered to that gentleman, 
and double postage charged upon it. 

Alan's letter-writing was thus found out, and a stop 
was put to all posting of his letters ; but the child's only 
grievance even now seemed to be that the letter had not 
reached its destination, and he no longer really cared to 
post letters, because he had lost faith in the postman. 

Nell was very happy at St. Aubyn's although she had, 
amongst her cousins, no companions of her own age ; but 
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then, as one of her greatest pleasures consisted in having 
little children to look after, she felt herself of great 
importance when she played with Kathleen, Margery and 
Donald, healed their little differences, and, as she thought; 
kept them in order. Nell was perhaps growing just a 
little old-fashioned ; but then this cannot be wondered at, 
for although she had had several little friends of her own 
age living close to her in the barracks in Allahabad, she 
had more often been either with grown-up people or with 
her little brother, who was so much younger than herself. 

Nell now constantly found herself looking at her little 
twin cousins and thinking and wondering about them. 
They were so exactly alike in height, but not at all alike 
in face or in anything else. Nell liked Kathleen the best, 
though so many people seemed to like Margery most, and 
to pet and spoil her. When the little sisters quarrelled, 
it generally seemed to be Margery's fault somehow ; and 
if both wanted the same thing, it was almost always 
Kathleen who gave in, and Margery who had her way. 
Nell always tried to prevent their quarrelling; but little 
though Margery was, she could not help thinking some- 
times that she was rather a disagreeable little thing. 

It was Margery who had the prettiest face by far ; it was 
Margery who was thought clever and bright ; and yet Nell, 
so soon as she had seen at all much of her little cousins, 
told her mother that she was sure she loved Kathleen 
a good deal the best 

Alan had now heard all that he wanted to know about 
the baby. Cyril had told his mother that Alan wanted 
to know about him ; and when he was assured that it did 
not make her sad to talk about the little one, but that it 
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gave her pleasure to do so to his cousin-namesake, the 
child was delighted to ask his numerous questions, and 
the little fellow's pretty sympathy for the loss of thq baby 
went far to comfort the sorrowing mother. 

Mrs. St. Aubyn was growing as fond of Alan as were 
most people — ay, more fond ; for the little man's presence 
had brought such comfort to her poor boy that she dreaded 
to think of the time when they should be parted again, 
and nothing gave her so much pleasure as seeing Cyril 
pleased. But as we are not near the parting yet, indeed, 
as we have still to spend part of the first day after Alan's 
arrival at St. Aubyn's there with him, we must not begin 
to talk or think of such sad things. 

After the child had paid Cyril a long morning visit, and 
had been out into the garden, he said he wanted to walk 
round and round and round the house so as to learn it, 
and certainly the ins and outs of St. Aubyn's Hall were 
not to be learnt in one round. As the house was very 
large, and yet only consisted of three stories, it was very 
wide. On the ground floor were the dining-room, drawing- 
room, large play-room, library or master's study, his office, 
and two other reception-rooms entirely set apart for his 
use. Then to the back were the servants' offices. 

On the first floor were the schoolroom, day nursery, 
Mrs. St. Aubyn's boudoir and conservatory, four best bed- 
rooms, three dressing-rooms, and the beautifully situated 
little room set apart for Cyril's use, and called by his 
parents the * Snuggery,' with another yet smaller one 
leading out of it for his bedroom, which opened, by folding 
doors, into a large room occupied by his own nurse Jocelyn, 
for Cyril had a nurse entirely to himself. Three stair- 

D 
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cases led from this floor down-stairs — one a very wide one, 
that had been built to carry Cyril's couch down very 
easily, whenever he might be taken into the garden, 
which, however, was not very often the case. 

On the floor above were the large night nursery, several 
other rooms and servants' apartments. Large passages, 
hung with pretty pictures, wound and twisted in and out, 
and round and round the house, and from every window 
was a lovely view. Most of the down-stair windows were 
what are called * French,' for they opened into the garden. 

Cyril's windows were bow. At the top of the house was 
a turret which gave it the castle-like look that Alan had 
admired so much, and a central window here commanded 
a very far and wide view of the surrounding country. 

Alan was most eager to go up here, as soon as he might, 
to look out of the window ; but he was so sorry when there 
that nobody could be spared to walk ' as far as he could 
see to see if he could see them.' 

* Of course that's where we came,' he said, ' and that was 
where the third horse was put in to bring us up the hill. 
It is rather a steep one, but not nearly as steep as some of 
those other ones, is it ? ' 

It was a servant Alan addressed who had been sent 
up to the turret with him. 

St. Aubyn's Hall itself stood in a beautiful park, a very 
pretty garden and terrace immediately surrounding the 
house. A large orchard and kitchen garden lay to the 
back, and out of the latter Alan was to gather strawberries 
for his tea with Cyril this evening. 

And this was only a *tiny' portion of the St. Aubyn 
property, to which Cyril was heir — Cyril, whom some folks. 
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but not many, called the * cripple boy/ for they did not 
like that name — Cyril, who might neither stand, sit up, nor 
walk, and who but very seldom was even carried down- 
stairs at all 

Was it any wonder that his poor mother should some- 
times look very sad when her eldest-bom was such an 
invalid and helpless boy ? 

But the loving God knew best, and she and the father 
tried very hard and earnestly to realize this and bow to 
His Almighty will. 

A little later on in the day, James, the head gardener, 
was allowed to take Alan for a long walk through the 
park and gardens, where the little boy was also very 
anxious to go at once ; and this ramble he most thoroughly 
enjoyed, for James was a very good-natured man, and 
tried to satisfy his many inquiries. 

* What are they doing there ?' Alan asked. 
' Cutting down trees, sir.' 

'What for?' 

* For timber.' 

' What's timber ? ' 

* Wood for building.' 

* What are they going to build ? ' 

* You're of a very inquiring turn of mind, young mister, 
aren't you ? ' poor James said at last. 

•James,' Alan began again presently, 'do you think 
I'm big enough to climb a high tree yet? I've been want- 
ing to for such a long time, and Mother says I shall when 
I'm bigger. Don't you think I might do it now, if you 
helped me ? ' 

* I could help you well to do that, Master Alan. When I 
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was little bigger than your size, I used to be first-rate at 
climbing trees. Ah!* James then sighed, 'our young 
gentleman would have just such spirits as you, if he'd only 
got the health ! Poor ** Master Laddie," there's his pony 
he's never rode, his part of the garden he's never put a seed 
into himself. Ah, Master Alan, good health, says I, that's 
the thing to be thankful for ; and it just brings it home to 
one when one sees a young gentleman like that bom to 
everything he might have, and could have, and can't even 
sit upright on his bed to enjoy anything. Don't it bring 
it home. Master Alan?' James asked very seriously. 
Alan looked serious too. Somehow or other, people 
talked to this wild little chap as though he were a good 
deal older than he really was ; and James, during this 
first ramble with him, began to hope that he might have 
the honour, before the young gentleman went away, of 
taking him many more rambles, and also have the pleasure 
of teaching him to climb the highest tree in the park, so 
long as Master Cyril did not see him do it or know any- 
thing about it. 

The earnest eyes of the child were suddenly fixed in- 
tently on James, while they filled with tears ; and standing 
still, he exclaimed, ' Poor Cyril ! Oh yes, James ; I am 
glad that I can run about and play, and come and see all 
this with you. I did think Cyril must be so happy to 
have all those toys ; and I wanted some too, and meant to 
ask my father if he couldn't try to be rich and give me 
some (for he isn't rich, you know, James) ; but I shouldn't 
like it at all if I couldn't go out and learn to climb trees.' 
* No, Master Alan; health's the best thing of all — health, 
says I, before riches; let me keep that, and I'll never 
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grumble. Thank God for good health and strength, 
Master Alan, and may you never want them.' 

* Yes I will, James. When do you think Td better say 
it ? And wouldn't you like me to thank God that you can 
climb trees too ? ' 

* Yes, Master Alan ; and say the thanks night and morn- 
ing — they're well worth saying — and ask for our poor 
little " Master Laddie," up there, to get better soon.' 

* Why did you call Cyril by that name twice, James ? ' 
the child then asked, putting on as he spoke a sober 
mood, that he wore a very long time for him, really, until 
a group of ponies running by attracted all his attention for 
the moment. 

* There's a many calls our young master by that name,' 
said James ; * and it's the most favourite name among us 
too for our dear little young master. Ah, Master Alan, 
there's a very many at St. Aubyn's who loves "Master 
Laddie," I can tell you, and most of all by that name 
somehow.* 

This was no explanation for the reason of the name, 
but Alan seemed satisfied, and went on: *And you call 
my uncle " Mr. Cyril " sometimes ? ' 

* Yes ; it comes familiar. I remember him when he 
didn't stand no higher than you. Master Alan. I've 
worked at St. Aubyn's many a year under him, and his 
father before him. He couldn't have been no older than 
you are. Master Alan, when I first came to dig in and work 
in this garden.' 

* How funny, James ; but you don't look to be a very 
old man, are you ? ' 

* I reckon I'm not an old man at all. I came here, you 
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must know, quite a lad myself, and my master was then 
our " Master Laddie's " grandfather. Beg pardon for the 
name, Master Alan, if you don't like it, but they've all 
been Master Cyrils — the grandfather, the great-grand- 
father, all the heirs to the place for a long way back \ but 
they've been hale and strong, and I never thought to live 
to see one of them a little invalid like that ; and when 
I say " Master Laddie " in place of " Master Cyril," it 
doesn't somehow seem quite so dreadful,* James added, 
looking very sadly towards the ' Snuggery ' window as he 
spoke. 

' But I should think, James, you must be rather old,' 
Alan said, ' if you know all that.' 

'I'm twelve years older than that tree. Master Alan,' 
James said, pointing to a yew-tree : ' that was planted the 
day I came here, thirty-three years ago; and that's just 
quite a baby tree now, I reckon, and I count myself as 
quite young still too. I can remember Seeing that tree 
planted as well as I can remember anything,' he went 
.on, 'and I've watched its growth with interest, I can 
tell you. Master Alan ; and I hope we've both plenty of 
work before us before we're done with.' 

* How wonderful ! ' Alan said, but he did not say what 
it was that he thought so wonderful * It must seem like 
your tree, James,' he went on, 

* More like my child,' he answered, * as do most of the 
trees and flowers in this here dear place.' 

' And I should think you must love it very much.' 

* Ay, Master Alan, that I do, and every other tree on 
the property. I may well be proud to be a workman 
here. It's a fine place, little master, and kept up first- 
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rate. You wouldn't understand about it, I expect, if I 
tried to tell you, but it is just a finely-managed property ; 
and every month, ay, every day, seems to bring about 
some improvement.* 

* That is a good thing,* said Alan seriously. 

*Ay, Master Alan, that it is. There's order and 
method here. A time for everything, a place for every- 
thing, a workman for everything, work for everybody, and 
a rule for everything and everybody. And we're all fond 
of our own work, and the master sets us the example how 
to do it well and happily, and how to help one another 
on.* 

* Can you remember if my uncle was at all like Cyril 
when he was " Master Cyril '* ? * Alan then asked 

* He was a deal darker. Master Cyril more favours his 
mother in the face : he*s not like a St. Aubyn somehow, 
except in goodness,' James replied. * I never heard of a 
sickly St. Aubyn before in the direct line, but please God 
he'll be better soon.* 

*I wish he could be,* Alan sighed * Wouldn't it be 
nice? We'd all climb trees together then, wouldn't we, 
James ? But what splendid ponies ! ' the child went on 
to exclaim, for it was now that they ran past. * What a 
number ! What are their names ? How old should you 
think they are? Hadn't you better open their mouths 
and see, if you don't know?* 

* They're different ages. Master Alan. You are fond of 
ponies, I reckon, to ask so many questions about them.' 

* Of course I am ; and do you know, James,* he 
whispered, * that if I'm rich when I get big, I mean to 
be long to a cavalry regiment ? * 
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* That will be fine/ said the man, and thus he and the 
child talked on together, until it was high time for a dish 
to be fetched, and for the strawberries for Cyrirs tea to be 
gathered in good earnest. A visit to the fowls and rabbits 
had to be postponed until later on in the day. 

Alan was a very sympathetic little fellow, and the 
thought of Cyril not being able to share in these out- 
door joys weighed very much upon his little mind 
whenever anything especially attractive engaged his atten- 
tion. 

Very early on that first afternoon he appeared in 
Cyril's little room to have tea with him; and the latter 
was so glad to have his cousin with him that the nurse 
said she had never seen ' her boy ' enjoy his tea so much 
before. 

Mrs. St. Aubyn took tea very constantly with Cyril, 
and he looked forward eagerly to these and her many 
other visits, which he dearly loved; but still it was a 
beautiful change, Cyril said, to have Alan, a boy, to 
come to spend the whole afternoon with him. 

And during this happy visit of Alan's to St. Aubyn's, 
he spent a great many long hours and days in that ' dear 
little room,* as he called ' the Snuggery,' and sometimes 
he did such funny things there that Cyril had to laugh 
at them for a long time afterwards. 

One day he appeared carrying a little kid, which was so 
heavy that he could hardly carry it ; but he said that he 
thought Cyril would like to see it near, as it was so pretty, 
so he had brought it. On another occasion he brought 
in a baby pig that he thought Cyril would like to stroke 
before he found its mother, for he believed it had got lost. 
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Had Alan been allowed to do so, I fancy he would 
have liked to convert Cyril's room, every now and then, 
into a sort of sty or stable. 

Cyril patted both the kid and the little pig, said they 
were dear little things, and asked for some sugar to give 
the kid to eat ; but he said he thought he liked to see 
those animals best from the window, and just have only 
Joey, his own dog, in his room with him. 

Before Alan went to tea with Cyril, Mrs. Godfrey would 
sometimes tell her son to be very careful what he said to 
him, and to try to say nothing that would make him 
unhappy, also not to talk to him when he saw he was 
tired. *• Do not talk much, for instance,' she once said, 
•about climbing trees, as that might make Cyril wish, 
poor little boy, that he could climb them too. Put your- 
self in his position, darling, and think how you would feel 
if— 

^ What's position. Mother ? ' Alan here broke in. 

* Put yourself, as it were, in his state ; think what you 
would feel, and what you would like, and what would 
make you unhappy, if you had always to lie down and 
could not run and play like you can now, or ever go 
out or feel quite well. Try to think what would make 
you happy or unhappy if you were Cyril, and then do to 
him that which would make you happy if you were in his 
position. If Cyril wants you to be with him, and you 
want to go out, stay with him instead of going out, and 
see how well you can comfort and amuse him.* 

* How long shall I put myself in Cyril's ? ' Alan 

asked, jumping off his chair. * Oh, Fve forgotten again,' he 
then added ; .' what is it, please. Mother ? ' 
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* Position ? ' 

* Yes ; how long shall I go in Cyrirs position ? ' 

* About five minutes would be a very good time, if you 
could manage to think on one subject for so long.' 

*0h yes, I could do that easily/ the odd child said, 
finding, as he spoke, a low cushion to put upon the ground, 
and then throwing himself down and resting his head upon 
it * Please, Mother, look at your watch to know when the 
five minutes are done. You won't forget to tell me, will 
you ? Oh, but I haven't anything for a weight ; what 
could I get?' he added, and sat up to look about him. 

* You must imagine that,' she answered, and promised 
to notice the time. 

Then moving about a little until, as near as possible, 
he had at all events put himself into poor little Cyril's 
bodily position, and stretching out the leg that should have 
had a weight attached to it as far as he could, he shut his 
eyes and began to think. 

What his thoughts were he did not reveal even to his 
mother, but before the five minutes were passed he was 
wiping his eyes with his little pocket handkerchief; and 
when his mother told him that the time was up, he said 
with a deep sigh of relief, * Oh, I am glad that I haven't 
always to be in Cyril's — oh, what a bother it is, though, 
that I caiit remember that word ! ' 

'Position,' his mother repeated again. 

* Thank you, Mother ; it's a very difficult word for me, 
you know. Don't you think it is? P'r'aps I'd. better not 
tell Cyril that; James is going to teach me to climb a high 
tree alone. I did think he might like to see me do it, 
but p'r'aps somehow he mightn't.' 
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I believe Alan really did try, during those five minutes, to 
put himself into *that long word.' If only we did this 
too, sometimes— not perhaps in quite such a funny way as 
did Alan, but by considering what the grievances, sorrows, 
and temptations of little fellow-children may be, and the 
greater trials and troubles of grown-up people; and by 
then setting ourselves to think how we can help them in 
their trouble, how we can give them pleasure and take 
away from their pain — we should find that much oftener 
even than we could have thought possible, the great 
privilege of really helping somebody or other will be 
granted even to us. 

When Alan appeared in CyriVs room, some time before 
tea, he carried in his hands as long a wooden flower-pot 
as he could possibly hold» and some seeds wrapped up in 
paper. 

* What is that for ? * asked Cyril in surprise ; ' a flower- 
pot without any flower ! ' 

- * You've got to make something come there,' said Alan. 
'This is mustard and cress seed, and James gave it 
me. If you plant it in there, mustard and cress will grow 
very quickly ; and you'll see it grow, and can even dig 
it up if you like,' he added, 'to see how it's getting 
on.' 

Alan had learnt from the gardener how the sowing was 
to take place ; so the seeds were put in before tea by Alan, 
who first scooped out a very little of the mould in two 
straight lines, then laid the seeds in these lines and 
covered them over with the mould. 

* Isn't it easy ? ' he asked. * And the best of it all is, that 
the mustard and cress gets there so soon, — in about ten 
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days, James says,-^and we can put the pot just outside the 
window and see it come/ 

Cyril was very glad indeed to have the mustard and 
cress growing so near to him, where he could watch it 
* come,' so Alan had really thought of something to give 
him pleasure; and the boys settled to have some of it 
for tea together, if they might, as soon as it had come 
there for Cyril, and to send a nice plateful up-stairs to 
the nursery, and one down-stairs to the dining-room 
also. 

Nell had tea with the twins in the nursery, which she 
liked very much indeed, for she was allowed to pour out 
tea ; and she told Alan afterwards that she felt just like 
being a little mother to Margery and Kathleen, and as it 
was her favourite game to play at being a little mother to 
real children, it was no wonder that she enjoyed herself 
very much. 

After tea the children were all to go for a drive with 
the nurses, in the large 'family carriage,* as Mr. St 
Aubyn called the largest carriage that he had — all but 
Cyril, that is to say, for of course he could not go, but his 
mother would stay at home to amuse him. 

Cyril had not heard about this proposed drive. The 
out-door treats for the children were generally kept a 
secret from him until just before they came to pass. 

This evening, when Mrs. St. Aubyn came into the 
room, she said : * You know, Cyril darling, Alan is our 
little visitor ; so we want to' make him very happy while 
he is with us, and give him all the pleasure that we can ; 
and therefore we are going to send him and Nell for a 
pretty drive to-day with your sisters and little brother, 
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while I stay at home and read to you. You would like 
him to have this pretty drive, would you not ? ' 
Alan jumped up quickly. 

* You would like me to go, Cyril, wouldn't you ? and 
see it all, and tell you what it's like when I come back, 
wouldn't you ? ' he repeated, — * like I told you about India, 
and our quarters there, and the native regiments, and the 
ship we came home in ? ' 

Poor little Cyril looked wofuUy disappointed. 

* No \ I want you to stay with me,' he answered. 

* But everybody wants Alan to go For a drive,' said Mrs. 
St Aubyn. • My little man must not be selfish ; and I 
have brought him such a pretty picture-book to-day. Go 
and get ready at once, Alan,' his aunt continued, turning 
towards her little nephew as she spoke. 

* And what's Mother going to do ? ' he asked. 

* She is going to call on Mr. and Mrs. Maurice, at the 
Rectory, with your father and uncle, in the pony carriage.' 

* Oh, all right,' said the child as he ran out of the room. 
But he soon came back, saying to his aunt as he opened 

the door, * I'm not going, thank you, as I've been putting 
myself into that again. But I'm going to stay with Cyril ; 
so you can go for a drive if you like, as he won't want to 
hear the story if he's got me, will you, Cyril ? ' 

Mrs. St. Aubyn was growing accustomed to Alan's off- 
hand, independent way of talking, but she did not quite 
understand what the little boy meant now. 

* Putting yourself into what, dear ? ' she asked. 

* Cyril's position ; and so I am going to stay with him.' 

* But he wants you to go for your drive very much now. 
We have been talking all about it, and he is very anxious 
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for you to see some of the farms, and tell him all about 
them when you come home; and now he's seen the 
pictures that I have shown him, he also wants to hear the 
story about them.' 

Alan looked delighted. He wanted to go out very 
much, but he did not want Cyril to be unhappy. 

* You can go now,' Cyril said ; * and Mother and I don't 
mind being left a bit ; so Fm glad you're going.' 

Alan started off once more, quite happily this time. 

* Perhaps he's been putting himself in my position too,' 
the little boy murmured to himself whilst he was being 
dressed to go out, and this to a certain extent Cyril had 
done ; but what could he know of the joy of a long drive, 
of sitting on the box beside the coachman, and then 
jumping off from time to time to run up the hills, * to rest 
the horses * ? 

Poor little Cyril could not understand much about this, 
yet it had seemed selfish in him to wish to keep Alan at 
home when his mother talked to him about it, and now 
he was really very glad for him to go; besides which, 
when he thought, he did lave Mother to read a pretty 
story to him, and to show him the pictures, almost better 
than anything else. 

The coachman had received orders to take the children 
and nurses one of the prettiest drives that he knew. He 
certainly seemed to do so ; and it was such fun for Alan 
to think that for ever so far they were going just where he 
had seen from the turret window ! 

After a time the carriage stopped for Nell and Alan 
to look back at St. Aubyn's Hall. There it stood on 
its little hill, looking so very like a castle buried in trees ; 
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and there was the park, and to the back the thick forest 
of pine, and close by them now was some water in which 
a few of the village boys were swimming toy boats. On 
all sides hills seemed to appear, covered with grass and 
grown over by trees of all shades and colours, and houses 
dotted here and there, half hidden in pine wood. They 
were now between the hills in a very narrow valley. The 
scenery was wild and rugged, and therefore so very beautiful ; 
but in a few minutes they would come to cultivated land, 
to little farms, to homesteads whose inhabitants were 
tenants of the master of St Aubyn, and also lived on 
the beautiful property to which James was so proud to 
belong. 

The carriage moved on again till it at length drew up at 
a farmhouse, where the children were all taken out to 
have a refreshing drink of new milk from Farmer Brand's 
cows. Here vefy pretty flowers grew, but especially large 
sunflowers, in rich abundance, which Nell said she was 
sure were much larger than any sunflowers that she had 
ever seen. 

* " Master Lad's " flower,' the farmer's wife said 

* Who is Master Lad ? ' asked Nell. 

* That's the sick young gentleman. Haven't you heard 
him called by that name yet ? ' 

* No,' Nell said; 'and I think it's a very funny one too.' 
The head nurse explained to Nell that the master used 

to say so often, * How is the lad to-day ? ' and the doctor 
used to ask the same question, * Well, how is my little lad 
to-day ? ' till Master Cyril was very often called at his own 
home * the lad ; ' which name had been caught up in the 
village, where one person after another learnt to call the 
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child ' Master Lad,' or more generally still, * Master 
Laddie.' 

It had seemed strange at first j but as the people seemed 
to love the dear boy by this name, his parents had learnt 
to love it too. 

' I think Cyril is a prettier name,' Nell said ; * but why 
is it his flower ? ' 

*I like the name "Laddie,"' Alan put in, * because 
James likes it' 

Alan and James were great friends now. 

' Because it's always looking straight up at the sun,' was 
Mrs. Brand's answer to Nell's question. 

* And look how many hours poor " Master Laddie " lies 
and does the same thing, gazing out of his window up at 
the bright sky above ; and he seems a deal brighter and 
more happy like when the sun's there to look back at him 
than when the day is gloomy.' 

'Is that why this flower is called a jw^flower?' asked 
NelL 

*Yes, little Missy; because it looks up at the sun. 
When that doesn't shine, it droops and can't look up any 
more ; and it has rays, too, like the sun,' and as the good 
woman spoke she pointed the rays out to the children. 

Brand, the kind farmer, gladly spared them all one of 
his sunflowers, and told them, as he cut them for the 
children, that he was right glad to give them, and right 
proud that they were allowed to come to see him. 

Alan's sunflower was not quite as good a one as those 
of the other children. 

He looked at it for some time, and then asked if he 
might have a better one. 
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Nell reproved him for being greedy, but he said quickly, 
*It isn't for myself; I wasn't going to keep it I was 
going to take it home to Cyril, of course ; and as it is his 
flower, I wanted to take the best there was.* 

Mrs» Brand had already cut two beauties for Cyril, 
which she handed to Alan to carry to him from her ; and 
then noticing that Alan's was really not a fine one, she 
gave him another also. 

* Thank you,' he said ; * I'm very glad I've got this nice 
one, because, as I don't want it for Cyril now, it will be 
for my mother. But you don't know her, do you ? She s 
gone out now to the Rectory with my father and uncle. 
Shall I ask her to come one day and have some milk here 
too? I will if you like.' 

Alan had, as a rule, a good deal to say for himself. 
That fit of shyness with which he had been seized when 
arriving at St. Aubyn's, was a very uncommon fit for him 
to have. 

The man and his wife both told the child that they 
would be only too proud to welcome the kind lady to 
their poor home, if she would honour it by a visit. And 
then it was time for all to jump into the carriage again 
and be driven back. 

Margery was sitting by Alan, Kathleen by Nell, while 
Donald was on one of the nurse's laps. They had not 
gone far when Margery was discontented with her place, 
and wanted to change with Kathleen. Kathleen did not 
care to change, as she liked very much to sit by Nell, but 
it was not long before she gave up to her sister. 

After a little while, however, Margery wanted to change 
back ; but now Kathleen had made herself very comfort- 

E 
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able in her present seat, and resented being turned out of 
it again. However, Margery worried her little twin sister 
until she gave in to her. As soon as Margery had her 
own way, she was a dear little girl once more, or rather 
seemed to be ; but what were the smiles worth that made 
her face look so pretty when they only came there so soon 
as she had everything her own way, and when she was so 
selfish towards kind little Kathleen ? 

I have told you already that Margery had a much 
prettier face really than Kathleen, but I wonder if you had 
been in the carriage with them with Nell, whether, like 
her, you would not have said to yourself that you liked 
that little Kathleen's face, which her nurses called plain, 
really the better of the two, and whether, with her, you 
would not have wondered why some people made more 
of Margery than they did of her sister. I cannot tell you 
their reason, I can only be sorry for the spoilt little girl 
that so it was. Margery was pretty, and Margery was 
clever, while Kathleen was obedient and kind. Margery 
said clever, sharp things, while dear little Kathleen was 
doing kind ones. 

Nell took her little cousin's hand in hers when again 
she sat beside her, and I think Kathleen liked that very 
much. The twins were both forward children for their 
age, and found a good deal to talk about as they drove 
home 

Cyril had gone to bed, so Alan did not see him again 
that evening to give him the flowers ; but they were put in 
water for him, and the next day the little cousins had much 
to say to one another — Cyril to tell Alan about the story 
he had heard read, and Alan to talk to Cyril about the 
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drive, the beautiful fir-trees, the hay-ricks, the cornfields, 
the visit to the farmer, and • Master Laddie's ' flower. 

Cyril knew that he was called * the lad,* and ' Master 
Laddie,' and did not mind it at all, he said, and liked 
about the flower and the sun very much. 

Indeed, he liked most things that Alan told him. The 
little boys were sworn, stanch friends already, and dearly 
enjoyed one another's society. The month that Alan 
spent at St. Aubyn's proved to be the happiest month 
that Cyril had spent since he had been taken ill, and it 
was full of happiness for Nell and Alan. 

They did not go out visiting much, and few children 
visitors were invited to the Hall, because Baby had died 
so short a time before ; but there was so much that was 
new and beautiful for them to see at their uncle's home, 
both within and out of doors, and such pleasure to be 
found in their uncle, aunt, and cousins' midst, that they 
could have wished for nothing that they did not have. 

Cyril had given Alan many more toys, which he had 
made him accept, but the camp was still the favourite toy 
of all j and as Alan had not one outburst of temper all 
the time that he was at St. Aubyn's, his parents must 
have enjoyed themselves there very much too. 




CHAPTER V. 

7HE SWEEP. 

•BUT you know, Alan the 
best of It all is that I shall 
be able to tetl Margery all 
about It C>nl said to his 
cousin one morning about 
a veek later, 'and she 
neednt be frightened any 
more, because it isn t a bit 
dreadful ; oh, I wish you'd 
seen it too. Have you ever 
been frightened at them, do 
you think?' 

Alan, brave boy though 
he was, was obliged to own 
that he thought he had 
been a little bit, but not lately, of course. 

' 1 did like it so much,' Cyril went on ; * and it wasn't 
anything like I thought it was. I'll tell you all about it;' 
and all the while that Cyril then talked, which was as 
long as his strength permitted, Alan listened, with great 
interest, to what he had to say. As poor little Cyril could 
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not run about, or play, or go out into the garden, or have 
any games like other children, his parents tried to think of, 
and give him, all the home pleasures that they could ; but 
this one, this very funny one that he had had this morning, 
he had chosen himself, and I believe nobody would guess 
what it was. 

Cyril's bedroom chimney required to be swept, and as 
he had asked permission to see it done, he had been 
allowed to remain in the room, watch the sweep at his 
work, and even talk to him afterwards. 

Margery was terribly afraid of sweeps. She never saw 
one, even in the distance, without running to her nurse 
and catching hold of her dress for protection ; and to be 
able to tell Margery that one had been in his room, and 
had talked to him, would raise her invalid brother more 
than anything else could in her estimation. 

* The best of it all,' C}Til said as he continued to de- 
scribe the sweep's visit to Alan, 'is that I shall quite cure 
Margery, I expect ; and that will be such a good thing.' 

Alan could not make out whether Cyril had or had not 
been just a little bit afraid himself at first this morning, 
for he had a wonderful way, little delicate boy though he 
was, of keeping his fears to himself; but Alan thought he 
must have been a little afraid just before * the dirty man,' 
as Margery called every sweep, appeared with his brooms. 
He carried, slung across his shoulders, a bundle of black 
sticks, which he told Cyril afterwards were canes, also a 
large circular or round broom, made of whalebone, and 
two other brooms. 

Then he had a large sack with him. To what purpose 
this would be put, Cyril could not guess ; but he could not 
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help remembering, as he looked at it, a story which he 
had one day heard a nursemaid tell Margery, about sweeps 
carrying naughty children away in sacks, and putting them 
into black holes till they turned into black little sweeps 
themselves. 

Was it perhaps this untrue story that had caused even 
the name of sweep to inspire little Margery with terror ? 
Very likely it was. 

A number of newspapers had been laid on the floor in 
front of the fireplace. The sweep knelt down upon these 
and undid his bundles. From out of the sack .he took a 
large piece of cloth, in the middle of which was a small 
hole, and then he fastened the cloth in front of the fire- 
place. Cyril could not think what this hole could be for, 
and began to remember another story he had heard 
(unfortunately a true one), of little boys being sent up 
chimneys, as they used to be some years ago, to sweep 
them ; but then no boy could go through that tiny space. 
The windmill-looking broom was then put on the other 
side of the hole, its short end coming through it into the 
room, when the sweep fixed into its handle one of the 
canes, and then into the end of the cane another cane, and 
so on until ever so many were fastened together, and the 
round broom was pushed up the chimney higher and 
higher, sweeping it as it went. 

The soot was dropping into the fireplace, and the cloth 
was to prevent it from finding its way into the room. 
Then the canes were drawn down once more, taken off, 
one by one, and laid in order, presently to be fastened 
together again, and last of all, the round broom reappeared 
also. Then the cloth was taken down, and the soot was 
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put into the sack ; so this was the sack's use. And the dirty 
soot was of great use also, for the sweep told Cyril that he 
w^ould sell it for manure. 

Only very little soot had got about the room, and Cyril 
began to think that all his ornaments need not have been 
taken away as they were, nor his bed even so very carefully 
covered up. 

* The sweep seemed a very tidy sweep,' Cyril told Alan, 
'for he swept up all the soot he could find, and then 
dusted the mantelpiece with a little broom ; but I don't 
see how he gets his face quite so black, unless he rubs the 
soot on,' the child wound up by saying, * for I didn't see 
it get black.* 

* P'r'aps he rubs his hands on it,' Alan said. * Oh, I wish 
he'd lend me his brooms and see if I could sweep a 
chimney. It seems rather easy ; don't you think it 
must be ? ' 

* I don't know,' answered Cyril. * Fancy, if you broke a 
stick, and then the broom stopped up there. I don't think 
you'd better try till you're bigger, at all events.' 

* No, I won't ; but it was a nice treat for you, wasn't it ? ' 
Cyril had certainly thought so, and as he was tired after 

describing it all to Alan, that little boy was sent to have a 
game with his other cousins in the play-room, whilst the 
sick child rested. Nell was with her mother. 

But as time passed so happily and quickly, Mrs. St, Aubyn 
began to dread the day that was to separate the two little boys. 
Cyril had seemed so bright and happy since Alan had 
come to St Aubyn's, and so loved to have his cousin with 
him, that she feared he would miss him dreadfully when he 
went away. And even she did not know quite what good 
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friends they were, and how dearly the two children had 
learnt to love one another. 

* I'll always love you,' Alan had said one day, * even if 
I'm ever so far away with the regiment ; and some day I'll 
come back and stay a longer time.' 

* Why must the regiment always be a long way off? * 

* I don't know ; but it gets ordered there, you see. I 
expect it's one of their faults, the Colonel's p'r'aps. I 
wish he'd want to come near here \ p'r'aps he might order 
us near here then. But we're not going to India again 
now.' 

* It would be nice if you'd come near here,* Cyril said, 
' but when do you think you'll come back ? ' 

*I don't know. How many months, or is it years, 
should you think ? ' 

Alan had no idea of time. *But p'r'aps when I do 
come back,' he added, * you'll be well ; and then we can 
have jolly games, can't we ? Do you think you'll be well 
when I come back ? ' 

Cyril did not know. 

* How do you feel when you are well ? ' he asked. ' Is it 
ever very tired ? ' 

* Oh yes,' said Alan, * when I go to bed.' 

* But not when you go to bed, — when you want to play 
and not feel tired?' 

* I don't think so,' Alan replied. 

* I'll try and be well when you come back ; but if I can't 
be, come back sooner and play with me, I don't mind 
never getting up so much when you're here,' Cyril said 
sadly, *but I do when you're not.' 

Alan looked as though he- were going to cry. 
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* It's not yet, though, is it?* "he asked sadly. 

* No, not yet,' said Cyril ; * isn't that a good thing ? ' and 
then the children changed the conversation and talked 
about their playthings. 

Well might the mothers of these two boys think what a 
contrast they were to one another ! The one impulsive, 
quick-tempered, strong, and very forward, in every respect, 
for his age ; the other so mild, weak, and gentle. And yet 
they were not so unlike in character after all, for both 
were brave, generous, truthful, unselfish, loving little boys. 




CHAPTER VI. 
THE LITTLE WOULD-BE SOLDIER, 

' OH. dear ! oh dear ! oh 
dear ! ' These pitiful 
words reached Mrs. God- 
frey's ears as one even- 
ing, two years later, 
she opened the door of 
a room in which she 
found Alan muttering 
them, lying, as he did 
so, stretched full-length 
across the table. 

'What is the mailer, 
Alan? Are you sorry to 
come back to us?' she 
v\ed quickly, for the child had but 
that da\ returned from St Aubyn's, 
bided with presents, where he had 
been all alone, as no one else could 
then go with him, on a second visit to Cyril, who had 
longed to have his cousin with him again. ' Did you not 
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want to come home, Alan darling ? ' the fond mother went 
on, when her boy gave her no answer. 

* Oh yes, Mother darling, Fm very glad to come home ; 
but Cyril will be so dull without me : we do love each 
other so. But it's not that that Fm crying for ; and oh 
dear ! oh dear ! oh dear 1 ' he repeated. 

* What is it then, darling ? ' his mother asked anxiously, 
for he seemed to be dreadfully unhappy about something 
or other. 

* It's something I've promised Cyril, but Fm glad I 
have. Oh, Mother, isn't it awful for him to be no better ; 
and do you know, I believe he's worse ! And he did cry 
so when I came away again. He was so sorry he was ill 
when I told him I was going to school, because he wanted 
to come to school too ; but he doesn't often cry because 
he's ill. I couldn't help telling him I was going to school, 
could I ? ' 

* No, Alan ; you were quite right to tell him that. Is 
this your trouble ? ' 

' No, Mother \ it's something most dreadfully dreadful.' 

\ Does Cyril know it too ? ' 

*Yes, it's between us; but it's not dreadful for him, 
only for me. I told him that other bad thing,' he then 
said, brightening up as his thoughts changed, * about the 
camp, you know ; and he said he was very glad that it was 
not all burnt, but if it had been he would have asked 
Uncle to give me another. Isn't Cyril kind. Mother? 
And he's given me some new tents. I forgot to tell you 
before, and you haven't unpacked my new toys yet, have 
you ? ' 

' No \ because my little man seemed to be so tired, and 
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ran away from me. And you haven't told me either one 
word about your new little cousin Hyacinth ; you know I 
have never seen her. And won't she soon be a year 
old?' 

* Yes, Mother,', he answered \ * but I couldn't tell you, 
because I wanted to cry about that all alone. But isn't 
it a good thing that Cyril knows about the camp now ? ' 

Just before Alan went back to St. Aubyn's he had had 
another of his very naughty fits of tempef. 1 do not 
know how this was ; perhaps he had forgotten to go on 
praying earnestly against it, but it was a very bad fit 
indeed that day ; and when he went to his room * to grow 
good ' again, and he went of his own accord too, he saw 
his dear camp, that Cyril had given him, lying on the 
ground. 

Many a game had he had with this camp, many a 
pitched battle had the soldiers fought, Nell and he, and 
boy-friends, helping them to do so ; but that day, when 
he was so naughty, he thought all of a sudden that he 
would burn his camp, not because he disliked it, but, 
strange to say, because it was the favourite of all his toys. 

I cannot explain these reasons: I doubt if he could 
have explained them himself; but he thought he would 
revenge himself by burning the much-treasured toy. 
Revenge himself on whom ? Ah ! that was the strange 
part of it. But do not children in a temper generally 
revenge themselves on themselves ? 

A box of matches was in his room, but Alan had been 
forbidden ever to play with, or touch matches ; and as he 
was a child of his word, and accustomed to obey, they 
were not hidden away from him. 
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He opened a large cupboard, into which he carried the 
camp ; then, closing the door behind him, he took the lid 
off the box which he had treasured and of which he had 
taken care for so long, struck a match, and set fire to the 
ravellings which protected the soldiers. He watched them 
burning for a few moments ; but when the cupboard began 
to fill with smoke, he was afraid, and ran to call some one. 

Fortunately the housemaid had smelt the smoke, and 
was then coming to see what it meant, or Alan might 
have called her too late. He drew her to the cupboard, 
where she saw not only his pretty toy on fire, but a new 
suit which had been hanging up and that he had knocked 
>down. 

In a moment she fetched and threw water over the 
flames, which, not having gained much ground, were soon 
put out But the suit was quite spoilt, and, although not 
very many of the soldiers were damaged, the tents were 
burnt, the box was all scorched, and some of the soldiers 
were melting. But the consequences of this great 
naughtiness were fortunately not nearly so dreadful as 
they might have been, and not in any way to be com- 
pared with the naughtiness itself. Captain Godfrey was 
really angry with Alan that day, so was his mother ; and 
both parents had punished him severely, one of his 
punishments having been to wear his old suit, instead of 
the new one, which was not replaced for some time. 

' Oh, Alan ! ' his mother had said, * what could make 
you do such a naughty thing ? Yes, a very wicked thing 
it was ; for, to begin with, it was most ungrateful to dear 
Cyril to vent your rage upon the innocent present which 
he had so generously given you; then it was an act 
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of disobedience, as you have been told never to strike a 
match or play with fire in any way: it made you tell 
an untruth, because you broke your promise not to do so. 
And what very shocking, ungoverned temper it was,' she 
continued, *to which a little Christian boy should give 
way, wantonly to set fire to his favourite toy ! ' 

* Oh, Alan ! you do not know what the consequences 
of this very naughty act might have been. The whole 
house might have been burnt down, with Father, Mother, 
you, everybody in it ; the fire might even have extended 
to some of the other officers' quarters, and then it would 
have been Alan who had burnt us all, because his temper 
had got the better of him.' 

The child looked awed. He had no idea, when he set 
fire to his ravellings, what harm he might really do, or 
probably, even in a rage, he would not have done it ; but 
because he did not know these things for himself, his 
parents had told him never to strike a match, to touch 
gas, or in any way to play with fire, and it was not only 
his part and duty to obey, but obedience was for Alan, 
and is for every other little child, the only safe course to 
pursue. 

Alan, after that, grieved desperately for the dear in- 
jured camp. His naughtiness brought its own punishment, 
and he had resolved to try hard to be a better boy, and 
fight harder against the strong foe within him, which his 
mother had once told him, with truth, would some day 
completely conquer him unless he learnt to conquer 
it. 

But all this had been forgiven before Alan went to St. 
Aubyn's ; and when Cyril heard of it, he had also readily 
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forgiven this seeming ingratitude towards himself, therefore 
Alan's grief this morning had nothing to do with the 
camp. 

* Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! ' he repeated a third 
time. 

* What is the matter, Alan ? ' his mother then also asked 
a third time. *Come, my little man, and tell me.' 

' Well, Mother,' he said as he uncovered his face and 
looked up from his strange position on the table, * l*m 
not now any longer what I thought I was. I can't be it 
now, and oh, I did so want to be ! I didn't mind so 
much when I was there, but now I've come home it 
seems so dreadful. And I feel to want " to be going " to 
be it again so much.' 

* To be what, darling ? ' 

* A soldier, Mother. Don't you know IVe always been 
going to be a soldier when I was a man, and now IVe 
promised Cyril that I won't ? ' 

'Why did you make this promise, my darling, if you 
want to be a soldier so much ? But you know,' she said, 
smiling, for Alan's gravity at seven and a half years old 
on the subject of the choice of his future profession could 
not but amuse her, * that I have always told you there is 
plenty of time for you to settle what you will be when you 
are a man. Why, your school days, my pet, have not 
fairly begun yet. You may change your mind a dozen 
times before you quite decide.' 

* I shouldn't have, Mother,' Alan said, jumping off the 
table as he spoke, and shaking his head solemnly whilst he 
stood beside his mother ; * and now I couldrit change again, 
as I've promised Cyril, I went in his ** position " before 
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I promised, and that made me do it, and I can t ever be 
a soldier now.' 

The expression of the child's face, uplifted to his 
mother's, was one almost of despair. Alan seemed heart- 
broken. To him it was evidently a most real decision 
to which, for Cyril's sake, he had come. 

Mrs. Godfrey soon saw that to be of any real comfort 
to her child in his trouble, she must look at matters in 
the serious light in which he viewed them. * Tell Mother, 
Alan darling,* she then said, 'what you have promised, 
why you have promised it, and all about it, that she may 
understand better.* 

• Well, you see. Mother,* he answered, * I Ve often told 
Cyril that I meant to be a soldier like Father; but this time 
it made him cry, because he says, he knows my regiment 
will always be orderied to some place like India, where he 
can never see me ; and then he says I might be sent to 
battle and be shot, and then he wouldn't have a great 
real friend left. What he wants me to be is something to 
write his letters 'for him, because when he's a man he*^ 
sure to have letters to write, and he might get tired if he 
wrote them himself; and he thinks I should do them 
well And he*s going to pay me a lot of money for doing 
them, you know, Mother,* he went on, brightening up at 
this thought, * ever so much money ; so I shall be able to 
give you beautiful presents, as Cyril's going to make me 
quite a rich man.' 

*Then you see there is a bright side to the question, 
Alan,' his mother said. 

* Oh, yes ! and Cyril is so happy now. He seemed 
always to be rather unhappy because I was going to be a 
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soldier ; but isn't it dreadful, Mother, not to be going to 
be it ? ' he asked agaiit. 

*You should never make promises, dear boy, without 
first thinking, for a long time, whether you will be able to 
keep them ; but now that you have made the promise, you 
must not be unhappy about it any more. Try to get on 
very well at school, so as to learn to write CyriFs letters 
very nicely for him ; and try also to be a good, gentle boy, 
so as to be a better comfort and companion to him, and 
then wait for the rest. Perhaps Cyril might, some day, 
change his mind and release you from your promise, and 
even wish you to be a soldier.' 

* Well, there's just that chance,' Alan said ; * because he 
might get well, and not want me to write his letters for 
him, or not mind my regiment being ordered far away ; 
but I don't fancy somehow he'll ever change,' and Alan's 
voice was very tremulous once more, for he was thinking 
that now he would never have a regiment of his own : it 
would never be * my regiment ' for him, and he had meant 
to be such a * lucky fellow ' in the service, to have * such 
quick promotion,' to get one step after another, and to be 
a Major-General even in no time. He had pictured 
such a grand, brave future for himself in the army, and 
now all his manly baby hopes were extinguished, as it 
were put out by himself. 

*But you know, Mother, I did think,' he soon began 
again; * for, don't you remember, I said I put myself in 
Cyril's position ? ' 

• Yes, I do remember now ; and therefore, my darling, 
having done so, you must hope and believe that you have 
said what is right ; and if you ever want to be so unhappy 

F 
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about it again, remember how very happy you have made 
Cyril, which is, after all, far, far better than being happy 
yourself, is it not ? ' 

Alan put on his * considering cap,* as his father would 
have called it — his * seriousness,* as he would have himself 
termed his present mood ; and then, after thinking for some 
time, he suddenly jumped on his mother's knee, threw 
his arms round her, and said, * Oh yes, Mother, I am glad 
now that I'm not going to be a soldier ; and you won't be 
disappointed about it either, will you, now you know the 
reason ? * 

* I like you very much to give up your own wish, so as 
to make Cyril happy,' was his mother's answer. 

* That is a good thing, then,* Alan now exclaimed with 
a deep-drawn sigh of relief; * so we are all happy because 
I am now too. And do you know, Mother, Cyril and I 
have a secret that we're not going to tell (I'm really not 
going to this time) to any one. We made it up together, 
I wonder if Cyril is thinking about it now?' 

Could Alan's eyes have travelled nearly two hundred 
miles across country, he would have seen, whilst he spoke, 
his little invalid cousin lying in his * Snuggery * at St. 
Aubyn*s, and saying to his mother, in answer to a * some- 
thing' that she had just said to him, *I mustn't tell 
you all why I am so happy. Mother, because part of 
it is a secret that Alan and I have made; but I'm 
most happy, because he isn't going to be a soldier any 
more.* 

* Why do you not want Alan to be a soldier ? ' she 
asked. 

* Because I shouldn't like him to go to battle, and fight 
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and kill people, and perhaps be killed,' Cyril answered ; 
* and also because he wouldn't be able to come here often, 
as regiments aren't sent here — why aren't they. Mother ? ' 

* Because this is not a garrison town.' 

* What is a garrison town ? ' 

'A fortified town, in which troops are stationed to 
protect her from the enemy.* 

* Why don't they protect us too ? ' 

* We are not on the sea-coast, and as Great Britain is 
an island, the enemy would have to come to us by boat ; 
so all our garrison towns are along the sea-coast at places 
where foreign soldiers could or would be likely to land.' 

*' Alan has told me a good deal about forts, and castles, 
and batteries,' Cyril said ; * and when he sees pictures of 
commanders in the Graphic^ he knows all their names. 
But I didn't listen about them much ; though I'll listen 
better now he's not going to be a soldier himself.' 

And such a happy look came into the boy's face whilst 
he spoke ; and this was just about the very same time that 
the serious one went out of Alan's, and the would-be 
quite happy one took its place. 




CHAPTER VU 
OLE LUK-OISS LESSON TO THE CONVALESCENTS. 




NLLLis\eryiiI, 
so ill indeed, 
that nobody 

thinks she will live and her mother as she sits beside 
her looks dreadfully careworn and anxious for Nell is 
very preaous and could ill be spared Alan is and has 
been, ill too , but be has never been in danger, and is 
quite recovering now. 

Miss Jeffreson is no longer with the Godfreys. Anpther 
year and a half have gone by, during which time both 
Nell and Alan have been to school, and Miss Jefireson has 
gone to other little pupils. Both children returned about 
a fortnight ago for their summer holidays. When they 
came back, however, Alan was looking pale, and the next 
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morning complained of headache ; so he stayed in bed for 
breakfast, which Nell carried up to him, waiting upon him 
like the kind sister that she always was. 

He did not seem to have much the matter with him, 
and his mother thought that he had either caught cold or 
a fit of laziness. Later in the day he got up, and Nell 
played with and amused him because he could not go 
out. 

' Don't you wish you had a brother ? ' she asked during 
the afternoon ; * because he could play with you so much 
better than I can.* 

Alan put on a strange face, and did not answer. 

Nell thought that this was because he wanted to say 

* yes,* and was afraid he would offend her. 

* Don't you wish I was a brother ? ' Nell then asked. 

* Oh, no ! ' Alan exclaimed, now answering most readily. 

* I like you a sister ever so much the best ; I couldn't like 
you anything different. And if you were a brother,' he 
went on, *it isn't sure that you could play boy's games 
with me.' 

Nell could not quite see what Alan meant, but since 
his last visit to St. Aubyn's he had said rather strange 
things sometimes, and they all seemed to have to do with 
the secret that Alan had never told and nobody had 
guessed. 

But she was now satisfied, because Alan was also. 

The headache came on again during the afternoon ; so 
directly after tea the little boy went back to bed, and 
asked Nell to read him off to sleep if she did not mind ; 
and of course she did not, for Nell seldom minded doing 
anything that was kind and useful. 
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The next day he was no better, so the Captain asked 
the doctor to kindly step in and see him, which he did ; 
and then, putting on a rather grave face, he said the boy 
was to be kept in bed until he came again, and that Nell 
was not to be allowed to go near him. 

By the next visit there was no doubt as to what was 
the matter with Alan. He had a slight attack of scarlet 
fever — yes, a really very slight attack, but still it was 
scarlet fever. 

But what about Nell ? The Captain and Mrs. Godfrey's 
first impulse was to send her away, if this were possible \ 
but matters were soon otherwise decided for them, for as 
they and the doctor walked into the dining-room to find 
her, she was seated at the table reading, with her hand to 
her forehead, trying to cool it ; and when they asked her 
how she felt, she complained of sickness and a pain in 
her throat, whereupon she, too, was ordered by the doctor 
to bed. 

She showed quicker than Alan what was the matter 
with her, and her attack was to be much more severe. 

But slight as was Alan's, he did not like bed at all ; and 
as day after day he lay there, and then later sat up for 
a little while, he wondered how Cyril could stand it. Ah ! 
he had pitied him, been sorry for him before, thought he 
had put himself in his position, but now he knew that he 
had not really done any of these things properly; now 
forced to lie in bed, hour after hour, he thought of Cyril 
always having to lie down, and even to be strapped 
to his couch, and he could not be sorry enough for 
him. 

Then he remembered the sick boy's patience, and, child 
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though he was, could not help contrasting his bad temper, 
and thinking how wicked and ungrateful he was ever to 
be cross. 

* James was right,' he said to himself; * there isn't a 
single thing like being well.' And then, for the first 
time for a whole year and a half, he asked for some soldiers 
to play with. Of these he had very many, but all this 
time they had been put aside, because it would have made 
him sad to play with them. 

But now they gave him pleasure. Yes, Alan was so 
glad now that he had given up being a soldier for Cyril, 
that he did not mind any longer the soldiers reminding 
him of what he could not be. 

* Yes,' he said to himself, ' I like to sort the regiments 
now. And perhaps when I go to see Cyril again, he won't 
mind any longer my telling him what colour facings the 
different regiments have, and showing him how I can 
put myself through my drills and paces. I'm as glad as 
I can be that I tried to go in Cyril's position then and 
gave up being a soldier. But I don't like stopping in it 
so long now,' he added, looking rather mournful. 

. The good mother was very busy with her two invalids, 
going from one to the other, a folding door just separat- 
ing their two little rooms ; and when Nell could spare her 
long enough, she would read for a short time to her little 
son, which he always liked very much. 

' That is a lovely story. Mother dear,' he said one day 
when she was reading * The Little Duke.' * I wonder if 
Cyril's mother has ever read it to him ? Do you know^ I've 
been thinking that as he gives me so many toys I must 
give him some of my books, for he must be fond of them, 
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as he can't ever, ever, ever get up? But then he's got so 
many,' he added mournfully. * There never seems to be 
anything for me to give him.' 

* Not in the way of presents,' his mother answered. 
Alan was then silent for a time. 

* What are you thinking about ? ' she then asked. 

* About something Cyril said.' 

* What was that ? ' 

* Well, do you know, Mother, he said last time I went 
there that he was so glad my hair was going to be cut 
short directly I got home, because I should be more like 
him ? He wants me to be like him very much. Perhaps 
I am now I have to stay in bed. But I was thinking just 
now. Mother, that I wasn't much like Cyril inside me, 
because he never gets into rages. You know, I think 
he must have been a good bit shocked about the camp, 
don't you, though he didn't say he was ; but shall I tell 
you what he did say ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* He said : " I wish you didn't get angry like that, Alan. 
It would frighten me if I saw you," and he said he should 

say in his prayers : " Pray God make my Alan and 

me good boys," instead of " make me a' good boy." I can't 
tell you the other word he said, because that's the secret. 
Do you know. Mother ? ' Alan then continued, * I couldn't 
get cross when I'm with Cyril, because I couldn't let 
him see me.' 

Mrs. Godfrey looked very gravely at her boy. 

* Somebody always sees, you know,* she replied; * always, 
Alan — Somebody Who made Cyril and gave him all the 
goodness, gentleness, and patience that he has ; and Some- 
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body, my darling boy, Who would make you good and 
gentle too, if you would really ask Him to do so/ 

' Yes, Mother, and the angels too 1 That's the worst 
part of it all, isn't it ? But I can't help trying to be better 
for Cyril. Did you know I was trying, Mother ? ' 

* Yes, I did ; and you have improved very much lately.' 

* Then I shouldn't wonder a bit if that's because Cyril 
says that in his prayers, should you, Mother ? ' 

' No ; I dare say that has a great deal to do with it.' 

* But, Mother, I say something too that James told me 
to say, and that never comes.' 

'Whatisthat?' 

* Make Cyril well,* the child replied sadly. 

* You must add to that prayer if God will that he 
should become well. We know that it is God's will you 
should be a good boy ; but it may be much better, for 
many reasons, that Cyril should remain ill, or even that he 
should not live to grow up.* 

* What reasons ? ' 

'God knows them, but we do not.' 
Alan burst into a flood of tears. 

* Oh, Mother ! ' he then said, * I do love Cyril so much.' 

* And God loves him a thousand times better than you 
or anybody else can love him ; therefore we must trust 
Him to do what is best for Cyril, which we feel sure He 
will do. God loves litde children very dearly whom He 
causes to be ill ; and He comforts Cyril too, you know, 
and makes up to him for what he loses.' 

* Yes, He does that,' Alan said with assurance. 

The next day the little boy was to get up for a short 
time,, but in the adjoining room a decided change was taking 
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place for the worse ; it was then that Nell was so ill, and 
for two days afterwards she seemed to hover between life 
and death. Her case required most careful, anxious 
watching and nursing. She had been a most considerate 
little patient throughout her illness, and could not bear 
to give the slightest unnecessary trouble. 

The first day that she was taken ill, she said to. her 
mother: * Don't come into the room at all, as it is so 
catching, and don't let anybody else come. Couldn't you 
just have all the things ptit down outside that I want, and 
I will fetch them ? ' 

Mrs. Godfrey smiled, and told Nell that she would nurse 
her entirely herself, and let nobody else run any risks. 
* Other people shall put things outside, if you like, and I 
will bring them in to you and Alan; but, you know, /could 
not stay away, darling. If I were ill, would my Nell like 
me to wait upon myself?* 

*0h no,' was the quick reply, * I should want to wait upon 
you ; but I hope you won't catch the fever too. Mother.' 

' I do not think I shall. Mothers do not very often, I 
believe, catch illnesses from their children ; so do not 
worry your little head about me, but try to do everything 
that Dr. Seagrove and I tell you to do, so as to get well 
again as soon as possible.' 

And this Nell had done ; but now, when this crisis came, 
it seemed almost as though she were never to get well again. 

Hour after hour her father and mother watched beside 
her, fearing the very worst ; and when, towards evening, 
Alan was wrapped in a shawl and carried in to see and 
kiss his sister, she did not know him at all 

It was a terrible time of anxiety, but at length a slight 
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change for the better came, which was most thankfully 
welcomed ; and then * the worst ' became a thing of the 
past altogether, and Nell began gradually to amend. But 
her illness was a very long one, and her holidays were 
extended to the whole of the following term. 

Alan also was not received back into school for some 
time. When he had recovered and his sister was still 
weak, he was very kind and attentive to her, and many a 
quiet game did they play, and many an interesting book 
did they read together. 

*Does Ole Luk-Oie ever come and see you?' Alan 
asked suddenly one day. 

* Old who?' 

^No, not old,—" Ole Luk-Oie." ' 

' I never heard of him before ; who is he ? ' 

* One of the dearest old men there is, I should think,* 
Alan answered. *He goes to boys and girls when they 
are in bed, and tells them stories — beautiful stories they 
must be, for no one knows so many stories as Ole Luk- 
Oie, you know ; and of course he'd choose the best I 
think he canie to me once or twice when I was ill.' 

* How did you know about him ? ' Nell asked. 

*Well, a little boy at school had a book of "Hans 
Andersen's Fairy Tales^^ and he lent them to me one day, 
and I read about him there. This boy is something like 
Cyril, although he isn't ill. He doesn't like fairy tales as 
a rule, he says ; but Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales all mean 
something, so he likes reading those sometimes very much, 
and I like them too. 

* Ole Luk-Oie went to one little boy every day for a 
week — I forget the boy's name ; and on Monday,' when he 
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was clearing up, he heard a sad wail of a noise in a table 
drawer ; and when he went to it, he found the slate in con- 
vulsions because a wrong nuniber had got into the boy's 
sum, and the pencil was tugging and jumping at its string 
as though it had been a little dog wanting to help the 
sum and couldn't, and in the copy-book also were great 
lamentations. On each page the great letters stood in a 
row one underneath the other, and each with a little one at 
its side ; that was .the copy ; and next to these were a few 
more letters which thought they looked just like the first, 
and these Hjalmar — oh, yes 1 that's the boy's name — had 
written; but they were lying down just as if they had tumbled 
over the pencil lines on which they were to stand. 

' ** See, this is how you should hold yourselves," said the 
copy. " Look, sloping in this way, with a powerful swing." 

'"Oh, we should be very glad to do that," replied 
Hjalmar's letters; "but we cannot : we are too weakly." 

' " Then you must take medicine," said Ole Luk-Oie. 

* " Oh, no ! " cried they, and they immediately stood up 
so gracefully that it was beautiful to behold. 

' " Yes,'* said Ole Luk-Oie ; " now I cannot tell any 
stories I must exercise them. One, two ! one two ! " and thus 
(like a sergeant, put in Alan) he exercised the letters ; and 
they stood quite slender and as beautiful as any copy can 
be. But when Ole Luk-Oie went away, and Hjalmar 
looked at them next morning, they were as weak and 
miserable as ever.' 

* Thank you, Alan,' said Nell as he finished, for he 
could not reuiember what Ole Luk-Oie had told Hjalmar 
on the other days of the week, 'I like the story very 
much, and it does mean a great deal certainly.' 
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* And in the book,' Alan said, * there's a picture of Ole 
Luk-Oie coming to Hjalraar. He sits on children's beds 
at night to tell them stories, you know. I should not 
wonder if he often goes to Cyril ; but I wonder why he 
always tells his stories at night ? * 

* Because it is dreams that they have. That's what it 
means, I expect But how did you remember the story 
so well, and that long name ? * 

* I read it a number of times, and I said the name over 
to myself twenty times at least, I should think ; and I 
almost fancy Ole Luk-Oie must have come and reminded 
me about it again when I was ill, for I remember it better 
than ever now.' 

'Shall we play now,' Nell said soon afterwards, *at 
my setting you a sum, and you doing it ? ' 

* Should I have to do it right ? ' Alan asked. 

* Oh yes, you must try to ; but it shall be easy.' 

*A11 right,' he answered, and then Alan went to look 
for a slate on which he used to do sums before he went 
to school, and which, poor thing, must have often had con- 
vulsions, or have wanted to have them, if a wrong number, 
finding its way on to it, was likely to give them, for Alan 
was particularly stupid over sums. 

He did this sum now, however, and proved it. The 
next day he did a more difficult one, for Nell, being 
clever at figures, helped him to get them right, and showed 
him an easy way to conquer them alone ; till, by degrees, 
during the long holidays of the two invalids, Alan learnt 
how to work one sum, and then one rule of sums after 
another, until, when he went back to school, instead of 
being a regular dunce at sums, he was really quick at them 
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and instead of finding himself every day at the bottom of his 
form for arithmetic, he really often managed to struggle 
nearly to the top. 

Mental arithmetic also they did together, half in play, 
half in earnest, until Alan was also quite quick at his 
pounds, shillings, and pence table. 

And Nell too kept him in countenance. She was not 
clever at everything ; what child is ? If she were quick at 
figures, she was very backward for her age at spelling, and 
she also wrote badly ; so day by day part of her occupa- 
tion and amusement was now to write copies very, very 
carefully, and to copy favourite pieces out of books, 
watching the long and difficult words that puzzled her, 
until she left off making mistakes in them, and did the 
dictation that her mother gave her better and more free 
from faults every day. 

And this was, instead of a painful task to either of them, 
a very pleasing recreation, they both agreed, and a capital 
way to pass the time of their very long vacation. 

So * Ole Luk-Oie ' had taught Nell and Alan something 
really useful, and Hans Andersen's Fairy Tale had meant 
and done something very real for them. The convulsions 
that Hjalmar's slate had had, went far towards keeping 
convulsions out of Alan's, and his weakly letters also 
helped NelFs to grow strong ; so Alan had read, remem- 
bered, and told again so well the story of * Ole Luk-Oie's 
visit to Hjalmar' on that Monday night to very good 
purpose ; and had the old man visited these children in 
their beds, I am sure he must have thought them worthy 
of hearing very pretty tales, who had so willingly put their 
own letters and figures through their drill 



CHAPTER VIII. 
MARGERY. 

WHEN Uncle Cyril insisted 
upon anything, it was a well- 
known feet that that upon 
which he insisted came to 
pass; and as he now in- 
sisted upon Nell and Alan 
going to St. Aubyn's, to 
reg^n some of the strength 
that they had lost in the 
fever, to St Aubyn's they 
accordingly went, as soon 
as they were considered 
quite free from infection. 
Although Nell and Alan were 
always a little home-sick when 
they went away from their father and mother for ever so 
short a time they were both delighted at the prospect of 
paying another visit to dear St Aubyn's, to see again the 
dear kind aunt and uncle, the dear little cousins, the 
Io\ely countrj and the friendly but respectful country 
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people, for whom Nell, even at ten years old, had conceived 
an admiration, and whose acquaintance she would be 
glad to renew \ and last and best of all, Alan and Cyril 
would meet again after a separation of nearly two years. 

Then, too, Mrs. Godfrey herself required thorough 
rest and change after the fatigues she had undergone in 
nursing her childrea The change she would have, as her 
husband's regiment was now under orders to move to 
Aldershot, and *the rest' was to follow directly after- 
wards. 

Nell was looking very pale when she arrived at St 
Aubyn's, and Alan also seemed, this visit, to have left his 
roses behind. 

It was three years and a half since Nell had seen her 
little cousins, so she found them very much grown. The 
twins, who were now seven, had been exalted to the 
schoolroom, and so had Donald, for two hours in the 
morning. Hyacinth, whom she had not seen before, was 
two and a half years old. Miss Evans, the children's 
governess, had now gone away for a month to help to 
nurse her mother, who was ill ; and during her absence Mr. 
St. Aubyn had wished to procure the services of another 
lady for his little girls, but as their cousins were coming to 
see them, their kind mother had begged for a complete 
holiday, saying that she and the nurses would together 
share the extra looking after them. Cyril was still on his 
back, ay, and now his fond parents knew all about it — 
knew the worist : how that their boy would never be any 
better on this side the grave, would never stand again 
until he stood in company with the little ones, redeemed, 
beyond it 
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But he was so happy now with Alan come back. And 
after that little boy had been at St Aubyn's a few days, 
he wrote home a long letter to his mother (and he could 
write a proper letter now), telling * all about Cyril,' as he 
said afterwards ; and this ' all about ' told of frequent pain, 
of a very thin Cyril now, but of the straps and weight 
some time ago removed because they could do no real 
good. 

'She's a horrid, cross, disagreeable thing!' Little 
Margery St Aubyn was making this ugly remark early 
one morning, and, as she made it, she looked as though 
she were dreadfully dissatisfied about something or other. 
* Isn't she? ' she repeated. 

Kathleen, to whom Margery spoke, made no reply. 

* Well, I don't see why we should do her work,' Margery 
began again, ' we're not housemaids. And I want to go 
into the garden with Nell and the others — that's what I 
want to do, I tell you,' and Margery looked at poor little 
Kathleen as though she had set her the task to do that 
was causing her so much displeasure ; but Kathleen still 
said nothing. 

* I wish you'd just be cross about it too,' the ill-tempered 
child went on; *it would be ever so much better then. 
She is the cross^^/, unkind^^/, disagreea^/f^/ thing there is ; 
and now I shan't be able to see if any more of my 
China-asters have come out before breakfast I shan't be a 
bit quick ; I shall just be as slow as I possibly can,' and 
as Margery spoke she folded her arms ; and the face of 
that one little girl sitting upon the floor reflected, I am 
afraid, a very stubborn little heart. 

* As I've got to do. it,' said Kathleen, who spoke at last, 

G 
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^ I shall be as quick as I can ; and then, perhaps, I may 
still be able to go out with Nell for a little time before 
breakfast/ and as she spoke she set herself in real earnest 
to do— what do you think ? Just to pick up little bits of 
paper from off the floor. 

Last evening Nell had spent with the Hollands, 
CyriFs doctor's little daughters, and the twins had spent it 
with their good old nurse Davies in the nursery. Of 
late they had found a new way of amusing themselves, or 
rather Miss Evans had found it for them. She had given 
them a book called The Girts Oiun Toy-Maker^ and from 
it, with Miss Evans' help, they had learnt to cut out all 
sorts of paper and card-board toys ; indeed, they had one 
little round table in the schoolroom which was called 
*the paper-table,' because nothing but these toys stood 
upon it — a perambulator, chairs, tables, an arm-chair, 
mulberry-bush dolls, a cottage with a gate and fence, a 
wash-hand stand, and other treasures. And this was a 
charming amusement for the children. But Miss Evans 
had told them, when they cut out, to be careful with the 
little pieces of paper, and had shown them how to spread 
a piece of oilcloth, that she kept on purpose, out on the 
table to catch these pieces as they fell; but they had 
forgotten to do this last night ; and when the under-nurse- 
maid, Sarah, went to sweep the room, before breakfast, 
in the morning, she found it literally strewn with little bits 
of paper, and also with small beads with which likewise 
they had played. Nurse had begged them to be careful 
over-night, and most of the litter had been really made 
whilst she was out of the room putting Hyacinth to bed. 
But Sarah had not time to pick up all these bits of paper. 
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Meals had to be very punctually served at the Hall, and 
there was just time for Sarah's ordinary work before 
breakfast and no more ; so Nurse sent the two little young 
ladies to pick up the bits of paper, that they had let fall, 
whilst Sarah did something else, and this was the cause 
of Margery's discontent and ill-humour. 

* It may make them a little more careful too, next time, 
if they see what trouble it gives,' Nurse had said. 

*I shall tell Mother what Sarah has given us to do,' 
Margery soon began again, ' and then she'll see if she can 
order us about like this.' 

* I thought it was Nurse who told us,' answered Kath- 
leen gently, while a most contented little face looked 
up from the ground, so different from that of Margery, 
who sat opposite to her, that there could be no doubt 
at that moment which was to be preferred — the very 
pretty face that wore a scowl so often, or the one whose 
prettiness consisted of the gentle love and good-nature 
which shone forth from it. 

* Well, then, Nurse oughtn't to tell us to do it either ; it 
isn't our work.' 

* Don't you think as we've got to do it, that we'd better 
try to be as quick as we can ? ' Kathleen replied. * And 
then we might still have a little time with Nell before 
breakfast. She isn't in the garden yet. Look, I have 
done a good part of my work.' Nurse Davies had very 
fairly divided the task. 

But Margery still sat on and grumbled ; and when her 
little fingers even picked up a piece of paper, they naughtily 
threw it down again, so that, when Kathleen's share of 
the work was quite done, Margery's was not even begun. 
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* If you really like to work hard now, Margery,' Kathleen 
went on, * I will help you to do your side, and we should 
soon get it done together ; but if you sit like that, and 
won't do a thing else, it's no use my doing any more, 
because it will be too much for me.' 

* Sarah must do it, I tell you,' Margery replied, getting 
off the floor and defiantly seating herself tipon a chair. 

* Perhaps Sarah hasn't time, as she has the " little ones " 
to dress and to bring up breakfast' 

* Donald partly dresses himself now, and she doesn't do 
any of our hair, because Nurse does that' 

How could Margery waste all this precious time in such 
silly argument ? She must surely have jumped out of bed 
on the wrong side this morning ! 

* Look I I've begun your side,' poor little Kathleen then 
said, doing all she could to encourage Margery to be good 
and sensible. * Do come and help me, because it will soon 
be breakfast-time, and the garden does look so lovely and 
beautiful ! ' 

Margery then ran to the window, saying as she stood 
there : ' And it's that horrid Sarah's fault that we aren't 
in it. I hate her — that I do ! ' 

I cannot think where and how Margery had learnt to be 
so naughty, for all those with whom she had to do were so 
very kind and good, — Father, Mother, Miss Evans, Nurse, 
everybody in fact, — too kind and good to her if possible, who 
sometimes really seemed herself to try to be very naughty. 

As Margery stood looking out of the window, the door 
opened and Nurse came in. As we can imagine, she was 
very angry with Margery, who, she could see at a glance, 
tad done none of the task that she had set her; but she. 
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was also very pleased with Kathleen, whom she sent into 
the garden, while the naughty child was threatened that 
she should have no breakfast until she obeyed. And do 
you know, Margery liked her breakfast so much ; indeed, 
all her meals were so very welcome to this little girl that 
the fear of seeing that threat carried into execution at last 
brought her to obedience. 

Any punishment but one connected with food Margery 
could bear quite easily ; and this was also rather ugly in 
her, for it showed that she was a greedy little girl. Nurse 
knew all about this too. 

Kind little Kathleen was very sorry to leave her sister, 
but Nurse must be obeyed ; so, going down-stairs, she soon 
found Nell in the conservatory waiting for her and 
Margery, who, she said, she was beginning to think were 
not coming at all before breakfast. 

' What have you been doing all this time ? ' she asked. 

' Picking up bits of paper that we dropped last night 
when you were out,' was the answer. 

' And where is Margery ? ' 

'She has not done her side yet,' Kathleen replied 
truthfully; but she said no more. Kathleen never told tales. 

When Margery had picked the last bit of paper from 
off the floor, she went again to the window, from where 
she saw Nell, Kathleen, Donald, and Hyacinth having a 
beautiful run; for it was autumn weather now, and the 
short quarter of an hour in the garden before breakfast 
was generally spent in running. They looked such a 
happy group, and it was too late now for her to join them. 
What a silly child she had been ! But she did not think 
so, and still only blamed Nurse and Sarah. 
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* I wonder where Alan is?' she said to herself; ' I sup- 
pose with Cyril, as he isn't out there.' 

Now that Miss Evans was away, there was no school- 
room breakfast, and the twins were supposed to have 
theirs in the nursery at eight o'clock ; but to-day it was 
not until a quarter-past eight, and Margery was to blame 
for this delay. 

* What a beautiful rose you have got ! ' she said to her 
twin sister as she came in. * Is that out of your own part 
of the conservatory ? ' 

*• Yes ; and it's for Cyril, and it's his favourite of all — ^a 
Gloire — Oh, Nell told me the name of it,' she then said, 
* and now I've quite forgotten again all but Gloire ; and 
I said it very often,' poor little Kathleen murmured, * to 
try to remember,' but it had run right away from her 
memory; and until she saw Nell again, after breakfast, 
who then told her once more, she was ransacking a poor 
little empty head, as it seemed, to no purpose to find the 
name of Cyril's favourite yellow rose, which was Gloire de 
Dijon, * May I take it to Cyril, Nurse,' Kathleen then 
asked, * before it fades at all ? ' 

She was allowed to do so. Exceptions to rules were 
often made in Cyril's favour. His flowers should lose 
none of their freshness before he had them. 

* I wish I had a rose for Cyril too,' Margery said when 
Kathleen came back ; * I suppose you didn't give it 
between us ? ' 

* Yes, I did ; I said between us all,' was the generous 
little child's reply. * And Cyril did look so happy, and 
Alan's having breakfast with him.' 

* Oh, I wish I'd seen them,' said Margery. This little 
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girl was so often wishing for something or other 
that she did not possess, and it was unfortunately so 
often her own fault when pleasures were withheld from 
her. 

* If you please, Nurse,' Mrs. St Aubyn's maid then 
said, looking in, * prayers will be in Master CyriPs room 
this morning/ 

When Miss Evans was at home, prayers were generally 
in the schoolroom, just before the dining-room breakfast, 
which was at nine o'clock, when Cyril, if well enough, was 
wheeled in for them ; but sometimes during the holidays 
they were in his own little ' Snuggery,* which pleased him 
very much. 

Directly prayers were over this morning, Mrs. St. 
Aubyn called Margery to her, and said, * How was 
it, Margery, that I did not see you with the others in the 
garden this morning?' 

Margery looked down as though she were half-ashamed 
of herself, 

* After breakfast, come and tell me all about it,' then 
said her mother. * You will most likely see your father 
go out, and then come to me directly. If you do not see 
him go, I will send Nell for you. Come along now, Nell, 
at once to breakfast,' Mrs. St. Aubyn then said to her 
niece, who was talking to Cyril and his father. 

*It was Sarah's fault,' muttered Margery, but her 
mother took no notice of the remark; and the dining- 
room party then went down to their breakfast, Mrs. St. 
Aubyn saying : 

* As it is now so fine. Nurse, and looks as though it 
might rain later, I should like all the children to go at 
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once into the garden, except Master Alan, who may either 
go, or stay with Cyril, as he likes.' 

He chose to stay ; and the two boys were soon settled 
by the window very happily together, whither dear Cyril 
was wheeled. But Alan, after a little while, saw him wipe 
a tear- from his eyes ; then he knelt down beside him, 
and kissed him by way of comfort 

* Donald's quite a big boy now,' the invalid child then 
said; ^and I'm very glad that he is, as he must be glad ; 
and I shouldn't wonder if he goes to school soon too. 
And he says Father has begun to teach him cricket and 
football j and I'm glad he has too, because Donald is so 
glad. But oh, oh ! I can't do anything but lie down ; and 
I should like to so, so much.' 

Cyril wiped many tears away now; he seettied very, 
very sad this morning. Every now and then he felt a 
little better; this he felt to-day, because it was a clear, 
bright day. Damp weather brought rheumatic pains. 
And when he felt a little better, he did so want to be 
ipuch better, to go out and play like other boys, and not 
always lie still ; and I suppose watching Donald, thinking 
what a big, strong boy he was growing, who was four, years 
younger than himself, made some of the sad, not envious, 
thoughts come, for they were not envious at all, only 
very sad ; and then Cyril spoke his thought out to his dear 
Alan, into whose eyes tears of sympathy also came. 

He was so sorry for Cyril. It had been so dreadful, 
after the fever, to stay in bed a few weeks ; and Cyril had 
to lie on his couch every day, and every week, and every 
month, and every year, and always. He was sometimes 
very cheerful, and almost always resigned ; but every now 
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and then, like this morning, the child's heavy cross seemed 
to weigh most heavily upon him ; and it was a very heavy 
cross for a little boy to bear. 

The yellow rose that Kathleen had gathered for her 
brother was on the window-silL Cyril loved flowers very 
dearly ; and Kathleen had often told him that she was 
sure they loved him too, because all the special ones in 
her garden, that she was growing especially for him, got 
on so beautifully. 

' I bring 'ou rose too, out of my darden, when I tum 
in,' Hyacinth had said to Cyril that morning; *but 'ou 
mustn't taU me flower any more, as I big girl now,' Cyril 
often told Hyacinth that she must be a flower herself, as 
she had a flower's name ; and that he thought she would 
look so pretty planted in a pot 

The two boys now caught sight of the little girl 
toddling round her bed. 

* I do believe,' Alan said, ' that she's going to bring you 
in a sun-flower to-day. She does love sunflowers so much, 
and she does so wish, she says, that hyacinths wouldn't 
ever be gone. And look, Cyril, she's just putting a bit of 
paper over the sun-flower ! She told me yesterday, when 
I asked her why she put so many little bits of paper over 
her bed, that she put them over all the " towers she had 
choosed for Cyril."' Alan laughed out loud, and Cyril 
was obliged to laugh too. 

* How kind everybody is, Alan,' he then said. * I won't 
cry,' he went on, * if you won't,' for a tear of sympathy still 
glittered in Alan's eye. *And do you know what Nell 
told me yesterday ? — that you hardly ever had tempers now, 
I was so glad' 
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* When I'm nearly going to have them, I think of you,* 
Alan answered, * and then something helps me not to let 
them come.' 

* I expect it's somebody, and the Somebody is God, 
Alan,' Cyril said reverently. 

'And I feel so ashamed,' the other went on, * when Tni 
cross, because I know you would be ashamed for me, and 
you are so good and patient.' 

*But don't you know, Alan, often I'm not like just 
now ? You must say in your prayers, " Pray God make 
my . . . Cyril very patient." ' . The one word Cyril whis- 
pered, but Alan knew what it was, and said he would say 
it just like that. 

Then both boys laughed again, because Cinthy had 
fetched a large sheet of paper and seemed to be covering 
her whole bed with little bits of it, that she tore off. 

This was such a funny thought of the little girl's, to 
cover all Cyril's flowers with paper. 

* I wonder James lets her do it,' said Cyril, * as it must 
make the garden look untidy.' 

* I expect she tells him they're for you, and then he'd 
let her do anything.' 

* Everybody is kind,' Cyril repeated. *I can't think 
how I can ever cry because I can't walk too, as I did 
just now.' 

Alan did not answer, but only thought how much he 
would wish to walk if the power to do so were ever to be 
taken from him. 

The next thing that the boys saw was Mr. St Aubyn 
going out, and waving them an adieu, and then Margery 
going all alone in-doors. Mr. St. Aubyn never passed the 
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* Snuggery' window without looking up for Cyril He 
did not often pass it without running up to have a word 
with his little son. 

* Well, Margery,' her mother said as that little girl came 
to her in a still half-defiant manner, * what have you been 
doing to-day, dear, that is wrong? Come and tell me 
quickly, as I want to go up to our poor old Cyril as soon as 
possible, so that Alan may go for a walk with your father, 
who says that he can take him to-day. How is it that 
you were not in the garden with Kathleen before break- 
fast this morning ? ' 

* Because Sarah said I was to do her work,' answered 
the naughty little girl, *and I wasn't going to do it. 
We're not housemaids. Mother, are we ? ' 

' What was it that Sarah wished you to do ? ' asked Mrs. 
St. Aubyn. 

* To clear up the nursery floor.' 

* To clear what from off it ? ' 

Margery pouted. * Paper and beads,' she said. 

* Who threw the paper and beads upon the floor ? ' 

* We dropped them. But then it isn't our place to pick 
them up \ it's Sarah's.' 

*I do not think it is,' said Mrs. St. Aubyn. *It is 
Sarah's place to sweep and dust the nursery ; but it is our 
place to show Sarah, and everybody else, consideration, 
and not to give unnecessary trouble. If you throw beads 
and little pieces of paper upon the floor, it is quite right 
that you should pick them up. Sarah has only time to 
do her own work properly in the early morning, if she 
gets breakfast in time ; and you know how very particular 
your father is that that should always be punctual. 
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Besides, Margery, it is not for a little girl like you to 
argue what you should, or what you should not do. It 
is for you to obey Nurse j and I am quite siu'e that Sarah 
would not have asked you to pick up the pieces if Nurse 
had not also wished you to do it.' 

*They both said it,* answered Margery; 'one was as 
disagreeable as the other.' 

'That is not the way to speak, Margery,' said her 
mother. ' And there is another way to look at it alsa If 
you were Sarah, do you think you would like to have to 
clear up off the floor a number of little bits of paper that un- 
tidy children threw down upon it ? I am sure you would 
not And I hope having had to clear it up yourself 
to-day will make you think about this, and be more care- 
ful another time. But what about Kathleen? Did she 
not spill any pieces of paper ? ' 

* Yes ; but I suppose she liked to pick hers up.' 

* That means that she did pick them up when told to 
do so ; that she liked to be an obedient little girl. Oh, 
Margery, my darling child, why cannot you like to be 
good too? Why am I so often hearing that you are a 
naughty, instead of a good, child ? ' 

*You did not tell me to do it,' Margery murmured. 
She was so very fond of making idle excuses. 

* But I have told you to obey Nurse ; so whenever you 
disobey her you disobey me as well, and all disobedience 
is naughty.' 

Margery was now silent 

' Oh, my child,' her mother then said as she drew this 
very naughty little girl towards her, * if you only knew how 
deeply you grieved your good father and myself by this 
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constant wilfulness, I think you would be sorry and try to 
be a better child. And Who else, Margery, does naughti- 
ness grieve, even more than it grieves poor father and 
mother ? ' 

* God,' she replied. 

* Yes, God, who has given you so many blessings, health 
for one thing; and do we not know, by only too sad 
experience of the contrast, what a blessing health is ? 
What would you do, I wonder, if you were like Cyril ? 
And with the gifts of health, loving, indulgent parents, a 
beautiful home, every happiness which you could desire, 
all yours, you are constantly wilful and ungrateful ! ' 

'But I don't like to do Sarah's work,' still persisted 
Margery. 

* I have told you,' said her mother gently, * that it was 
your work and not hers, so do not answer again; and 
instead of now being sorry for your disobedience, it 
seems that you still prefer to go on being naughty. You 
cannot love me, Margery ; for you know how sad it makes 
me always to have to punish you, and of course I must do 
this again to-day. Go and sit quite quietly on that chair 
by the wall until the others come in from the garden.' 

Margery obeyed. Her mother, knowing that this 
would be a great punishment, thought that she would 
cry. But no such thing. The stolid little child sat down, 
to all appearances, quite unconcernedly, and folded her 
hands across her lap. 

As Mrs. St. Aubyn was anxious to get to Cyril, she left 
Margery, and asked Nurse to look in from the garden, 
every now and then, to see that she was all right. 

O little Margery, sitting in that chair so contentedly 
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I wonder, if you had seen your good mother wipe tears 
from her eyes as she went out of the room, which your 
naughtiness had brought into them, whether the sight 
would have melted your stony little heart, and have 
made you cry too ? 

Your mother loves you so dearly, thinks so much and 
so often, * What can I do to make my children good and 
happy ? * and you only grieve her in return. She is sad 
because Cyril is ill, so you should try to comfort her and 
not give her greater sorrows. 

Meanwhile the other children were playing so happily 
outside together, and Margery might all the time have 
been with them but for — for what? For the pleasure, 
can we say ? — oh I surely not ! but for the pain of being 
naughty, which she inflicted upon herself. 
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FOR more than an hour did 
little Margery sit on that 
chaii in the dining-room, in 
punishment; but even at the 
end of that hour, when her 
mother went to release her, 
she showed no signs of pen- 
itence whatever; she was 
so naughtily stubborn. 

She seemed to be most 
ashamed of herself, however, 
when Nell later on was play- 
ing with her and Kathleen, 
and told her how sorry she 
was that twice already that 
day she had not been able to 
e fjnrden with her. Margery thought 
ich of Nell, and did not at all like 
her to know when she was naughty. 
Mrs. St. Aubyn remained for a while with Cyril, and 
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Alan had his walk, which he afterwards called a splendid 
one. Before he returned, Hyacinth came in laden, and 
Cyril did so wish that she had waited to come until Alan 
had returned; but the two boys laughed over her visit 
together after Alan did come back. 

She brought the siin-flower quite spoilt, four dahlias with- 
out any stalks at all, ever so many China-asters in a very 
similar condition, mignonette pulled up by the roots, 
almost every variety of flower that grew upon her bed, 
with few exceptions — ^all destroyed; and in the bouquet 
there was also a good deal of grass. 

* She could hardly walk, she had such a bundle,' Cyril 
said, * and kept on tumbling down upon the flowers, which 
were all crushed together anyhow; and when sh'e came 
in, her face was as red almost as a geranium, and she 
called out, "Ook, Cyril, dose all for you; aren't ou dad?" 
I wish you'd seen, Alan,' Cyril added. 

He wished he had, too. Alan was very fond of this little 
cousin, and thought her the funniest little thing he had 
ever seen in his life. 

The afternoon was very wet, and Alan spent most of 
it in the * Snuggery.' When he went in, he found the 
Child's Bible lying near to Cyril, open at page thirty-two, 
showing the picture of the boy Ishmael lying down upon 
the ground. 

* I want you to read this to me, please, Alan,* Cyril said 
at once. ' I am so fond of this chapter and this picture, 
and I want to see if you like them too. It does seem 
beautiful to me. You know I have to lie down something 
like that; and if you read it, you will soon see, I expect, 
why else I like it' 
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Alan then began where Cyril wished. * " And the water 
w^as spent in the tx)ttle, and she cast the child under one 
of the shrubs. And she went, and sat her down over 
against him a good way off, as it were a bowshot: for 
she said, Let me not see the death of the child. And 
she sat over against him, and lift up her voice, and wept 
And God heard the voice of the lad ; and the angel of 
God called to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her, 
What aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not ; for God hath heard 
the voice of the lad where he is." ' 

* That will do, thank you, Alan,' said Cyril. * Do you 
think you see now why it is so beautiful ? ' 

Alan considered. 

A boy who could always run about could not be 
expected to find in these few verses all the beauties that 
Cyril, who could never do so, found in them, for whom 
they almost seemed to have been written. 

' " The lad '* is like your name,' said Alan. 

* Yes ; but don't you know, too, Ishmael was lying down, 
and was so tired that he could not speak out loud ; and 
God heard his whisper-voice, and sent His angel to take 
care of him ? Oh, I do like to look at Ishmael so much, 
lyingdown there ! And the angel said God heard \i\vciwhere 
he is^ so that shows He hears me where I am too, and when 

I say, "Pray God, help my Alan not to be cross." You 

know, Alan, my mother cries too, sometimes. I expect 
she wouldn't like me to die, if I were to ; and Ishmael's 
mother didn't want him to die either, and the angel said 
to her, " Fear not" I hope he'll say "Fear not" to my 
mother too, don't you, Alan ? Now read on again, please, 
as there's more nice coming.* 

H 
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* ** Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine hand ; 
for I will make him a great nation. And God opened 
her eyes, and she saw a well of water ; and she went, and 
filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad to drink. 
And God was with the lad ; and he grew, and dwelt in 
the wilderness, and became an archer." ' 

* God u»as with the lad, Cyril repeated. * That's the 
part I like. Now, Alan, don't you just think that " The 
Lad " is a better name than Master Cyril ? and mustn't 
Ishmael have been glad when the water came, because he 
was very thirsty ? ' 

* Yes \ I expect he was. But how did you find that 
story ? ' 

* My mother read it to me.' 

* Do you think " the lad " was nearly nine ? ' Alan then 
asked. 

* No ; my mother says he was about thirteen.' 

* I don't think he looks as big as us in the picture,' 
Alan remarked. 

*I don't think he does, either; but it doesn't matter 
really that he wasn't nearly nine. Do you think it does, 
Alan?' 

' I don't think it does ; but it is beautiful, isn't it, that 
we're always the same age together? I am so glad you 
are.' 

* So am I,' answered CyriL 

* It must have seemed funny, I should think,' Alan then 
said, *for that "the lad" to live in the wilderness. I 
wonder he wasn't a soldier.' 

Cyril looked grave and thoughtful. 

* Do you still want to be that ? ' he asked. 
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* No, not a bit now/ was the quick reply. * I like to be 
going to write your letters much better, and help you and 
read to you. Do I help you now, do you think ? ' 

Cyril could not say how much his cousin helped him, 
but he answered : * You do a lot for me ; and when you're 
here, it isn't half so bad to have to lie down. But, Alan, 
if you want to be a soldier very much, I won't stop you ; 
you can be one.' 

* I don't want it now, I tell you.* 

Cyril sometimes wondered if he had been very selfish 
to make his cousin give him this promise, and, little boy 
though he still was, he thought every now and then that 
he would never have any grown-up letters to write, that he 
would never be grown up at all now. 

* Where's Nell ? ' he then asked her brother. 

* She's gone out with Uncle to the Library and all sorts 
of places : she does like to go about with Uncle to 
see all the people ; and then she is going to have tea 
with the Hollands. They went out in the closed carriage, 
but it was nearly leaving off raining.' 

* Dr. Holland's children are all older than us^ Cyril 
said. * Clara is the youngest, and she is nearly twelve.' 

* I hope Nell will find one of your flowers somewhere 
to bring you home,' Alan then remarked. ' I wonder if 
that " the lad " had those for his flowers too ? ' 

* I don't know,' was the answer ; * but Alan,' Cyril 
suddenly exclaimed, *I want to see you climb a tree; 
so will you ask James to start you on one as near to this 
window as he can ? ' 

* But wouldn't you want to do it too ? ' asked Alan. 
*No, I shouldn't,' he answered decidedly. 'And I want 
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to see Donald play at cricket too ; so please tell Father, 
directly he comes in, that I've a favour to ask him; 
and I shall ask him to play with Donald soon quite 
near here. It will be fun to see him ! ' 

* If you want us to,' said Alan doubtfully, but he could 
not help wondering very much what about *in CyriPs 
position * now ! 

The sick child seemed to be very much changed of 
late, and when well enough to do so, took an interest in, 
and wanted to know, all that the others did, and the 
knowledge no longer pained him. He could watch an 
out-door game without a wish arising for strength to 
be able to share in it, feeling all pleasure and no pain 
the while. 

Young child though he was, he really seemed now to 
have made up his mind that he must patiently lie still 
whilst others played about, and from his couch in the 
window he shared their happiness^ 

Alan, too, would really have astonished his mother 
by the famous little nurse that he had become ; and he 
was even trusted sometimes to look at the clock, and 
give Cyril jelly or some other refreshment at the right 
time. Cyril's nurse was now down-stairs. 

* The clock's just where Aunt said it was to be when 
you had to have some more jelly,' Alan said softly as he 
gave his cousin some with a spoon ; * so you will take it 
now, won't you ? ' 

Cyril generally liked Alan to wait upon him, and he 
showed this and his gratitude by almost always taking 
what he gave him. 

*I think I'm going to sleep a little bit now, Alan,* 



Cyril swd softly after he had finished the jelly j 'what 
shall you do, do you think ?' 

'Sit here and look at pictures. Then I shall know 
if you wake and want me again to talk to you, or to 
read, or play, or give you anything ; because you might, 
mightn't you, when you woke ? ' 

Cyril smiled assent, and the next moment he had 
dropped oflF to sleep, with Alan watching beside him. 
If Alan had not been so good a little nurse, he would 
not have been allowed to be so much with Cyril, who 
was really very ill ; but the strong boy seemed always 
to know when he might and when he might not talk 
to bis invalid cousin, and took great care not to tire 
him. Cyril was so very thin now, seemed almost to be 
wasting away; and yet at times there was no pain at 
all, and then the child's good spirits often made him 
appear stronger than he realty was. 




CHAPTER X. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY^ 

'THE boy must really have 

a wonderful constitution 

to have lasted as long 

as he has,' Mrs, Godfrey 

said one morning to her 

husband after receiving 

a letter from St Aubyn s, 

which told of Cynl, 

within a few days, hav 

ing taken a change for 

the worse and having 

^sked incessantly for 

them all to come and 

, J Veil s and Alan s next summer 

holidays with him, which he reckoned 

>uld begin in a fortnight's time. 

\es,' answered her husband; 'but I 

n afraid if the boy is so perceptibly worse 

now, that we may really have cause to fear 

that he will not last much longer. Of course you must all 

ga I will apply for ten days' leave. More I could not 
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hope to obtain in the drill season, and then, all going 
well, as soon as Nell and Alan turn up from school, we 
will start at once. It is good of the dear boy to think of 
us, and they all seem to want us to go.' 

* There is never any fear of a warm welcome there,' was 
the reply; and certainly, when the family party arrived, 
three weeks later, it was, if possible, warmer even than it 
had ever been before. 

The boy cousins were now nearly eleven years old, and 
Nell nearly sixteen. It was therefore about a year and a 
half since Cyril and Alan had met. 

*I expect Kathleen and Margery will think me quite 
grown up,' Nell said on the journey ; * of course I am 
yery old compared to them.' 

Alan was a splendid little fellow now, a ' regular little 
man,' his uncle called him ; but dear Cyril was very per- 
ceptibly weaker, and was never wheeled from his two 
rooms at all now. The delicate, patient little face had aged 
very little since Nell last saw it, but an almost heavenly 
smile seemed to have come into that pale little face. 
Incessant care, the best of new milk and new-laid eggs, 
every suitable nourishment that he could be coaxed to 
take — these had helped to keep alive the little sunken 
frame, that still clung to life in so wonderful a manner ; 
but those who knew and loved the child best did not 
think that he would now cling to it much longer, and he 
himself spoke very differently of the future to Alan, from 
what he had generally spoken about it to him. 

Nell and Alan were both favourites at St. Aubyn's, and 
upoii their arrival were met by many a kind greeting as 
they passed along the roads. 
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Nell said she was sure that every time she came here 
everything seemed to be more beautiful than it had been 
before, and there was something new to admire about 
the people; but then, of course, every time that Nell 
came she was older, and therefore better able to be appre- 
ciative, and to discover beauties which were hidden from 
her before. And yet she was right : at St. Aubyn's some 
improvement or another was always being wrought. 

Dear Cyril, ill though he was, thanked his uncle, so 
soon as he arrived, very prettily and gratefully, for coming 
and bringing them all to see him; but visits to the 

* Snuggery ' had now to be paid carefully, and it was not 
thought wise for more than two people ever to be with 
Cyril at once, and nobody stayed long enough there to 
tire him at all. Alan's were the longest of everybody's 
visits besides Cyril's father's and mother's, because Cyril 
loved so much to have him with him; and Alan had 
already also shown that he could well be trusted never to 
talk when his cousin seemed tired or likely to go to sleep. 

There was another Alan, too, now. Yes ; our Alan had 
heard the news at school, but had never made any 
remark upon it, for fear there should be a disappointment 
again. 

Mr. and Mrs. St. Aubyn had another little son six 
months ago, and Cyril had begged for him^o be christened 

* Alan Cyril,' and to please him alone had this name been 
given to the baby. And the little * Alan Cyril ' was also, 
at his request, brought into the * Snuggery* when the 
Godfreys arrived, for them all to see him there first. 

He thought Alan would be so glad to see and have 
thb new Alan cousin ; and so he was : how glad we can 
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measure a little by the little fellow's bitter grief five years 
and a. half ago when the other baby namesake died ; and 
this one was not only his namesake, but CyriFs too — * a 
new little brother/ Cyril whispered, * between us both.' 

Nell heard the whisper, but could not quite understand 
what it meant. 

* Do you know, Uncle,' Nell said one day after she 
had returned from a visit to the tenantry, which her uncle 
had allowed her to make with him, * the people here do 
make me think so much of PoHticar Economy ! I believe 
they must all have studied it.' 

* Bravo ! ' exclaimed the great land proprietor ; * bravo 
to our little Nell, both for having studied Political 
Economy herself, and for having discovered benefits that 
we have derived from it ! Why, Nell,' he went on, * you 
never told me that that was one of your accomplishments.' 

*What is Political Economy?' Kathleen asked, who 
was in the room at the time. 

* Nell shall tell us,' said her father ; ' but I am afraid you 
are rather little to understand.' 

Kathleen did not think that she was, and looked as 
though she would listen very attentively. But before 
Nell began, Alan and Margery came in. They had been 
with their mothers for a little while in the garden, but 
when those ladies sat down there to work, they thought 
that they would come in to see what the others were 
doing. C)n:il was asleep. 

Alan took up his position on his uncle's knee \ Margery 
went round to Nell's other side, who then asked : 

* May I say what I learnt in my Primer about what it 
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' You may say just what you like, so long as you make 
us all understand.' 

* Well/ she began slowly, ' " Political Economy treats of 
the wealth of nations ; it inquires into the ciuses which 
make one nation more prosperous than another. It aims 
at teaching what should be done in order that poor 
people may be as few as possible, and that every one may, 
as a general rule, be well paid for his work. It inquires 
what wealth is, how we can best consume it when we 
have got it, and how we may take advantage of the 
other sciences to get it *' (Prof. Jevons).' 

* It does do a jolly lot,' said Alan. 

* Yes,' answered his uncle ; * or, as Professor Heam sums 
it up, "it is the science of efforts to satisfy wants." It 
examines, Nell' — 

'The production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth,' she answered quickly. 

* Yes ; it examines for us how to produce, distribute, 
and consume or use wealth; and it finds out, as few of 
us, I suppose, could find out for ourselves, what must 
determine wages, profits, and rent' 

*And it traces,^ Nell went on, as her uncle stopped, 
the. connection that there is between the character of 
the workman and the character of his work.' 

*What is a science, Nell?' asked Alan. *Do you 
know ? ' 

*I know what other people say it is, and understand 
myself a little what they mean, but I don't know if I can 
make you understand. It is knowledge of certain truths, 
or understanding certain truths or facts on some subject 
that is being inquired into. My Primer said : " A science 
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brings together a. great number of similar facts, and finds 
that they are special cases of some great uniformity which 
exists in nature. It describes this uniformity in a simple 
or definite statement, or law. Science also foresees. Its 
business is to discover and apply principles or truths that 
are self-evident. Political economy is a science because 
it collects and arranges and reasons about a particular 
class of facts."' 

' What is that long " U " word, Nell ? ' 

*• Uniformity ? It means sameness, being like something 
else.' 

* And foresee,' said Mr. St Aubyn, * is to see beforehand ; 
and I think Margery wanted to ask what " self-evident " 
meant.' 

* So I did, Father. I suppose you could foresee that,' 
ishe said. 

Little Margery was very sharp, too, sometimes. 

*Well, self-evident means evident of itself without 
requiring any proof. But Nell and I do not expect 
you little people to understand all this; so do not 
let the long words bother your poor little brains too 
much.' 

* I like long words,' said Margery. 

*And you know, Alan,' Nell then said, 'Political 
Economy must be useful here, because it tells people how 
to make and how then best to spend wealth ; what wealth 
is, for it isn't only money; how to give charity to the 
people to whom it will do most good : it tells us also that 
people must be educated ; it teaches them to work, shows 
them what is the best and most profitable work for them 
to do, advises them to put by something for when they 
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are old, shows why people pay rent, and that isn't 
even all.* 

* It must be a big thing,' said Kathleen. 

' And rather interesting, I should think,' Margery added. 

*I liked it very much indeed, at school; but do you 
know, Uncle, some of the other girls could not bear it ! ' 
Nell said. 

*When shall we begin to learn it. Father?' asked 
Kathleen. 

' When you are old enough to understand it better and 
to profit by it.' 

*If wealth isn't only money,' then said Alan, *I 
suppose it's land and houses too.' 

*Yes, it is; but all sorts of things are wealth,' Nell 
answered. *My Primer said that anything to be called 
wealth must be transferable, limited in supply, and useful.* 

* What does " limited in supply " mean ? ' Alan asked 
*Only a certain quantity. Not to have as much of 

anything as you could want' 

*But I should think,' said Alan, *that the more you 
have, the richer it would make you.' 

*I did not understand this till I read and learnt on. 
If we have as much of anything as we want, having more 
of it would not be riches to us ; on the contrary, it might 
be in the way and spoil anything, like too much sugar 
in our tea, too much rain which might cause a flood. 
Enough sugar is riches, but not an unlimited supply ; and 
enough water is very great riches.' 

* And if we hadn't any of anything, we should value it 
very much when we had it,' Alan said, speaking in a very 
Irish sort of manner, * because it would be the first of it 
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that we had, like my beautiful watch that Cyril gave me 
yesterday.' 

* Yes ; but if you had had a thousand watches, and did 
not know where to put them all, that one would not have 
been riches for you ; so now you see what ** limited in 
supply " means. And the watch was transferable ; it could 
be passed from one person to another. And it is very 
useful, so I should think,' Nell said, 'that your watch 
must really have been wealth to you.' 

* Have any of your tenantry learnt these lessons, UnclePJ 
Alan then asked. 

* As far as I could, I have tried to bring home to them 
the useful lessons that Political Economy teaches, such 
as being industrious, persevering, thoughtful, painstaking, 
large-minded, and unselfish. It is very necessary for us 
to be thoughtful if we wish to produce wealth, because 
before we produce it we must determine what we require, 
what would be wealth for us, and then try to produce 
it with the least possible labour. There are three things 
necessary to the production of wealth. Come, Nell, 
what are they ? * 

She considered, and then answered: *Land, labour, 
and capital.' 

*Yes, we want land, and by that we mean source of 
materials, some matter upon which to labour; then we 
want well-regulated, methodical labour, and capital or 
something by the aid of which, or with which, to work. 
Some workmen have no capital besides the clothes they 
wear whilst at their work, and the food they have just 
eaten to give them strength for their labour.' 

* Then,' said Nell, * we have to work at the best time 
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the best place, and in the best manner, as well as at that 
occupation for which we are best suited, so as not to 
waste time and make mistakes ; and when we can also 
help one another by working together, we should do so.' 

*What is the occupation to which people are best 
suited ? ' asked Margery. 

*That work that they can do best and easiest; for 
instance, if I wanted a rabbit-hutch made and a pocket- 
handkerchief hemmed, and I gave Alan the handkerchief 
to hem and you the rabbit-hutch to make, what would 
you think of me ? ' 

* That you were very silly. Father ; and I should go to 
Alan and ask him to change work with me, as he is clever 
at making rabbit-hutches, and I could hem better and 
quicker than he could ! ' 

* Exactly so ; and that is what we mean by working at 
that occupation which is best adapted to us/ 

^ I don't wonder, Uncle, that you are so rich,' Nell then 
said, ' as I expect you had a good deal of capital to start 
with to help you to produce more wealth.' 

' I had a good deal, thanks to my ancestors ; for capital, 
you know, Nell, is the result of saving and abstinence ; and 
had they not been sober, saving, and industrious people, 
they would not have made and accumulated the wealth 
which, as you say, has helped me to make more.' 

*The Adamsons told me,' Nell went on, 'that they 
themselves were once so poor that they never had enough 
to live upon week by week, and were always getting into 
debt, but that now they are quite comfortably off, and are 
accumulating a little capital by putting by a trifle every 
week ; and they said they had you to thank for all this. 
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because you had refused to help them until they helped 
themselves.' 

* Yes, I remember'doing this ; and now they find their 
own industry quite sufficient to support them.* 

* Why were they so poor ? ' asked Kathleen. 

* Because they spent the money that they should have 
saved in drink.* 

* Yes ; they said you had taught them thrift, and they 
blessed you for it.' 

* What is thrift ? ' asked Margery. 

'Making it a practice to save and manage economi- 
cally. But, Nell,' her Uncle then said, * what was it that 
made you first think our people had studied Political 
Economy ? ' 

* I can't remember when I first thought about it,* she 
answered, * but I know Mrs. James, the shoemaker's wife, 
made me think about it last evening when she came to see 
Nurse. She was in such a hurry to be off, when it came 
near to her supper time, because she said she was always, 
most particular never to be late with a meal, as her husband 
and son worked well and hard, and must have their 
comforts attended to ; and meals at the proper time were 
when they were most useful to us, and did one the most 
good : that made me remember " that all wealth is pro- 
duced in order that it may be consumed when it best 
fulfils its purpose and, is most useful.'* And then you are 
always so punctual, and do everything so properly; and 
other people I have been to see did not seem to be 
thinking only about themselves, but they seemed to be 
trying to do what would be best for the whole neighbour- 
hood, and for you too. Uncle. Nobody seemed to be 
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interfering with one another's trades, but to be doing just 
what they could all do best; and even little children 
seemed to have something or other useful to do, and the 
proper time in which to do it' 

•Quite right, Nell, to associate all this with Political 
Economy, for it is " the truest Political Economy to look 
beyond the immediate effect of what we do, and seek the 
good of all mankind." 

* There are some short-sighted people who lose a great 
deal of time trying, in order to save money, as they say, 
to be "Jacks of all trades" for themselves, and they 
generally end ' — 

* By being masters of none,' Nell rejoined quickly. 

^ And not only do those people not save money, I believe, 
but they very often lose it. We had such an instance in 
our own village. Old Grace Field, a washerwoman, who 
can earn a good sum of money a week at her trade, for 
she knows it thoroughly and has a great many customers, 
had her husband, who carries out papers to sell of a 
morning, laid up for several weeks with rheumatism. 
She was advised, and wisely, until he was better, to engage 
a man to do his work for him. But " Oh no," she said, 
she could not afford that, as there would be the man's 
wages X.O pay out of the profits from the papers, which was 
not very much ; so she would take them out herself.' 

*But what about her washing and nursing her sick 
husband ? ' Alan ask^d. 

* Ah, you see that too, my boy,' said his uncle, * She 
had as much washing to do as she could possibly do 
properly; and now, what with the time she had lost in 
folding and sorting the papers, about which she knew 
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nothing, and then leaving them at the different houses, 
some of her regular washing she could not take in, some 
she sent home so badly done that her employers would 
employ her no longer, and towards the end of the week 
she was obliged to hire an extra woman to come in and 
help her; so that, altogether, instead of saving, as she 
thought she would have done, by not hiring a man at 
once to do her husband's work, who would have done 
it in half the time that she did it, she lost considerably, 
and her poor old husband had so little of her attention 
that he was ill really longer than he need have been ; and 
as some of the washing was taken ^away from her and given 
to other women, she lost not only money but work. We 
can all help one another and ourselves best by doing that 
work which is more suitable and easy for us to do than 
it would be for others. For instance, if I were to think 
that I should save money by building a house myself, or 
your mother were to think that she would have more 
money to give away to those who needed it by sweeping 
the house herself and not employing servants, do you 
think we should either of us be right ? * 
The children all laughed. 

* Of course not,' they said. ' People whose business 
it is to build a house could do it much better than you, 
and you had better pay them for doing it, while you do 
something else yourself; and I*m sure Mother wouldn't 
sweep a room half as quickly as the housemaids would,' 
Margery said, * for she wouldn't be strong enough for 
that sort of work.' 

* No ; and meanwhile there is work for us to do that 

benefits others, while others do work to benefit us/ said 

I 
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Mr. St. Aubyn. ' And I believe,' he went on, almost for- 
getting that most of those to whom he was talking were 
only little children, so much interested did they seem in the 
conversation, 'that if each nation, each province, each 
town, each village, each portion of land, would look to 
producing and furnishing what they could furnish and pro- 
duce with the least possible labour and expense, and then 
sell and interchange their goods with others for goods 
that they, in turn, could raise more easily, we should soon 
lessen poverty, and increase wealth.' 

* That would be free trade, wouldn't it. Uncle ? ' Nell 
asked. * It is a good thing that we have free trade in 
England ! ' 

* What do you call free trade?' Alaft then wanted to know. 

* Being able to send goods to other countries, and receiv- 
ing goods back from those countries without paying duty.' 

* But my father said he paid duty at the Custom-House 
when he arrived from India.* 

* Yes ; we pay duty on goods that are never produced 
here, such as tea, coffee, and tobacco.' 

* In countries,' Mr. St Aubyn went on to explain, 
* where there is not free trade, there is said to be pro- 
tection. When people, in those countries, send things 
that are said to be protected abroad, their state rewards 
them, and when the same goods are received into the 
country a heavy duty is levied. You will not understand, 
Alan, about this j but what it really amounts to is, that one 
nation wishes and tries to make another not to prosper, 
and ends by not prospering itself half as well as it 
would without this protection. Food is or becomes 
dearer, and as everybody must have food, trades are 
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carried on with difficulty, and less wages are given, which 
brings it round again to what, Nell ? ' 

* That the best way for everybody to get on is for goods 
to be sent about right and left, for everybody to make 
and produce what he can in the cheapest and best way 
that he can make and produce them, and then sell them 
where they are most valuable.' 

* Bravo, Nell,' said her uncle ; * I hope we all understand 
that as well as you do.' 

*We can't do that,' said Alan, 'because Nell passed 
with honours in Political Economy; but she never 
explained it to me till now. Had we ever Protection, 
Uncle ? ' he then asked. 

*Yes; when the Corn Laws were passed in 181 5.' 

*What are the Com Laws? I suppose I ought to 
know, as my uncle has so much property that produces 
com ; but I really don't' 

'Towards the end of the last century and beginning 
of this, there had been a great deal of war between 
the different countries of Europe, which interfered very 
much with foreign trade and caused prices to be very 
high. Indeed, in 1808, Napoleon had shut the ports of 
Europe against the merchandise of Great Britain; so, 
naturally, corn and other things went up very much in 
price. When peace was concluded in 18 15 ' — 

* After the battle of Waterloo,' said Alan. 

*Yes, when peace was concluded,' Mr. St. Aubyn 
repeated, 'the farmers began to think that their prices 
would fall again ; and as they did not wish this to happen, 
the Corn Laws were passed, which required a protective 
duty to be levied, that food might still be dear.' 
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* What selfish people the farmers must have been ! ' 
said Kathleen, ' and stupid too, it seems.' 

*They thought it would be better for them,' said Nell, 
* but it was not.' 

*No; the high prices did not help the farmers at all, 
for their rent and other prices rose in consequence ; and 
they were also obliged to pay higher wages to their 
labourers, who had to pay so much for bread. Every 
industry, in fact, became depressed, — or perhaps you will 
understand better if I say, got to a low, bad state, — and 
all people were glad when in 1846 the Corn Laws were 
repealed.' 

* There seem to be very few really poor people at St. 
Aubyn's, Uncle,' then said Nell, changing the conversa- 
tion. 

* There are not many. Those who are really poor in 
consequence of sickness and death, receive systematic 
relief;' but we have a rule here of long standing, that 
nobody receives (because nobody deserves) help who 
does not try to help himself or herself. Then we have 
a savings' bank club, into which people pay what they can 
afford to put by for times that are bad, and more and 
more of the people begin to find themselves able to put 
by a little.' 

*They pay into the club at the coffee-house every 
Saturday evening,* said Nell. *I saw it put up there. 
And what a beautiful large house the coffee-house is, too ! 
and all those seats in the garden looked so pretty ; and 
the bath-house is also a splendid place. The people must 
find it convenient.' 

* Yes ; they are both fine buildings, and some of our 
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fellows who frequent the coffee-house are fine fellows too. 
Regular, honest work, sober, temperate habits, and no 
strikes — these are the means by which our people get 
on, Nell ; and, on the whole, I believe they are a happy and 
contented community, and have learnt that by studying 
the interests of others they generally go the surest way 
to improve their own.' 

* Uncle,' Alan then asked, * why do you have so much 
rent paid to you ? ' 

* Of late years, my boy, when the crops have not been 
so good, I have had much less than usual, and in some 
instances have excused rent altogether ; but I receive rent 
in payment for the use of my land or houses which I 
hire out. The labourer gets his wages for his work, and 
I get my rent for my land. Whoever pays rent " gets back 
its full value in the extra advantages that he receives." 
My property belongs to me by right, because it has either 
been produced by me or by my ancestors, and upon it 
we have expended much money, labour, and time. If I 
lend out the use of my valuable land to others, they must 
naturally pay me rent for it " The farmers who pay rent 
are able first to subtract from the value of what they 
produce yearly enough to pay all their outlay and to 
receive profits themselves." ' 

* Mr. Bloxon told me,' Nell then said, * that he thought 
he took as much pride and pleasure in his little bit 
of property as you did in all your estates, and he called 
himself a " Peasant Proprietor." ' 

'Yes; he means that the ground he works belongs 
to him. He has bought instead of rented it. But I 
think most of our labourers also take a great interest in 
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their work. To encourage them to do so, I often give 
them a percentage on the results of their labour, besides 
their wages. Of course we have our faults here at St. 
Aubyn's, and there are some amongst us who do not get on 
at all well ; but, on the whole, I think we are a well-to-do 
little colony, by which name I like to call ourselves. But 
this is certainly, in a great measure, first due to the fact 
that we are a sober, hard-working people, and have found 
that wealth depends more upon people's skill and activity 
even than upon the abundance of materials which they 
may possess.' 

* I heard one man grumble, Uncle, because he said 
that another one had so much higher wages than he 
had.' 

* That was Cox, I know ; he is a noted grumbler.- My 
bailiff has so often tried to show him, but he will never 
see it, that it is perfect folly to expect equality of wages, 
because it is equal folly to expect an equality of work- 
men. Some men have superior talents, power, strength, 
ingenuity; and these put to account must demand, and 
deserve, better wages than can inferior talents and work. 
Some perform more difficult and more dangerous work, 
others have laid out a good deal of capital in learning 
a trade — all of which has a right to expect some 
requital.' 

* Do you do hard work. Father ? ' asked Margery. 

* What should you say yourselves about that ? * 

* I should say very hard indeed,' said Nell. 

* Tolerably hard,' said Alan. 

* Not so very hard,' thought the twins. 

* As a rule I do very hard and anxious work indeed,' 
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replied the master of St. Aubyn*s ; ' brain work, which 
is the very hardest of all — organizing, planning, arranging, 
overlooking, balancing, selecting.' 

* Selecting what ? ' 

* Suitable workmen and suitable work, for instance.' 

* But your bailiffs and stewards do that' 

* Only under me. Believe me, Alan, my boy, there 
is not a labourer at St Aubyn's who works harder than 
does her lord and master ; and the harder he works, 
the better is he pleased. And may God bless and over- 
rule his work,' he said solemnly, * " and direct the distri- 
bution of his work into rightful, proper channels." ' 

'And yet you spare so much time to be with Cyril, 
and to think about all of us, you dear, good father,' 
said Margery, kissing him as she spoke. (Margery could 
be very loving and grateful when she chose.) 

* Uncle Cyril,* Nell then said, *do you know, I do 
think you spend your money so well ! ' 

Uncle Cyril smiled. 

* In what way ? ' he asked. 

* Well, you know, the Primer says that " what we have 
to do is to endeavour to spend our means so as to get 
the greatest real happiness for ourselves, our relatives, 
friends, and all other people whom we ought to consider;" 
and look what pleasure you must be always giving every- 
body ! ' 

* Perhaps everybody does not think so,' was the 
answer. 

* I think it,' said Alan ; ' Nell's quite right there.* 

* Yes, Father darling,' said little Kathleen ; * I think 
it too.' 
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It was such a modest little girl who looked up to 
express her opinion, but the opinion was a very decided 
one, and her twin sister echoed it ; so all the party were 
agreed on this important point before they rose to separate, 
— Alan to go to C>Til, who, he was sure, must be awake 
now. 

Margery turned back to say, * Oh, Father, I forgot to 
tell you, we've quite done with two of our books, and 
they are all ready covered for the " Library." ' 

Books, so soon as they could be spared from the 
Hall, always went to the 'Library,' which was putting 
them to one of the best of accounts, as from here they 
were widely circulated, and many people could read 
them. 

* Your Primer, Nell,' then said her uncle, smiling, * has 
a good place in our Library, I can tell you.' 

* Fm very glad of that,' was her reply. 




CHAPTER XI. 

IN -THE snuggery: 

MRS. St. Aubyn and her 
sister, Mrs. Godfrey, were 
both with Cyril when Alan 
appeared at the door, ask- 
ing softly if he coutd come 
in. His cousin had not 
long been awake, and since 
he woke had not seemed 
much inclined to speak ; 
but directly he saw Alan, 
he brightened up. The 
two ladies then went to get 
ready for dinner, and'left 
the boys together. 

'I was just beginning to 
wonder,' Cyril then said, 'where you could have got to, 
Alan, What with sleeping so long, and all, it seems such 
a long time since I have seen you,' 

' Well,' Alan answered, ' Nell's been telling us Political 
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Economy, and so I thought I'd better stay until we'd 
finished hearing it. Would you like to know about 
Political Economy too ? * 

* It seems rather too long a word for me, Alan, thank 
you,' Cyril replied ; * don't you think it is ? ' 

' Perhaps it is ; but it's a good deal longer than it seemed, 
when Uncle and Nell explained it. You know it's how to 
make wealth best, and how to spend it best, and how 
everybody's got to do the work they can do best and 
easiest, and how they've got to think of one another and 
care for one another, and not only for themselves, and 
how they've got to save when they can,* Alan said, 
summing up for Cyril, as in his own mind he had summed 
up for himself, what he gathered to be the essence of 
Political Economy. 

*It sounds very nice,' Cyril answered again, *but I 
don't think I'd better hear it, as it wouldn't do me any 
good to know how to make wealth, because I shan't ever 
be able to make it ; and I think I like to spend my money, 
as Father and Mother let Jocelyn, or anybody who's going 
shopping, spend it for me.' 

* Wealth isn't only money,' Alan persevered ; * and you 
gave me wealth, they said, when you gave me your watch 
yesterday. That was kind of you. But perhaps it would 
give you a headache to hear about it, and I don't think I 
could tell it very well, either,' he went on, * so I won't try ; 
but Nell does so like this Political Economy, and so does 
Uncle.' 

* I know it's too long a word for me, thank you, Alan,' 
Cyril repeated ; * but it wasn't kind of me to give you 
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my watch, because I can't wear it, and I shall like to 
see you with it on. The clock is much the best for 
me.' 

The way that Cyril spent his liberal allowance of pocket- 
money was in presents for this person and presents for 
the other — ^a new spade for James, for instance, who was so 
proud of it that he would hold it up a dozen times a day 
for * Master Laddie ' to see, and then send him a message 
to say that no spade had ever dug so well before ; a new 
shawl for an old villager friend to go to church in, to see 
her grandchild baptized, because this friend was so kind 
in sending Cyril flowers that she said *she had growed 
purpose for him ; ' an easy little chair or a toy for a sick 
child, who had not the comforts that he had, — these were 
some few of the many ways in which Cyril's money was 
spent ; and he seemed to forget no one. A toy one day 
for Hyacinth, a cricket-ball for Alan, birthday presents for 
the twin sisters, a memorandum-book for Father, some- 
thing very useful for Mother's work-box ; and his Uncle, 
Aunt, Nell, Donald, and the nurses, and many servants 
were all in turn remembered. No Political Economy 
could certainly have helped Cyril to spend his money 
more liberally on others, or in a way that gave him greater 
pleasure ; and the dear boy was always so contented when 
his messenger catne home with a present that he had 
commissioned him or her to buy, and always thought that 
the best thing possible had been bought, even when it 
happened to be something quite different from what he 
had really wanted. 

'And Father and Mother and Mr. Maurice tell me what 
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my work is,' Cyril went on; *and I shouldn't wonder 
if that long word didn't tell me not nearly half so 
well.' 

Cyril worded his sentence rather clumsily, but Alan 
understood it 

' They tell me that my work is to be very patient, Alan, 
and never to be cross because I have to lie down, and 
can't ever get up. They say that God has made me like 
this because it is best for me and for them, and that I 
shall be as well and strong as anybody in Heaven — isn't 
that beautiful ? — and that if I am quite patient, I do just 
the work that God has given me to do, in the best way 
that I can do it; so I try very hard to be quite patient; and 
that long word couldn't tell me any better than that, could 
it, Alan ? ' 

*No, I don't think it could; but it tells other ][)eople.' 

*And, you know, I ought to be very happy, because 
everybody is so good and kind to me, and I have such 
lovely things ; and I can see the sky so well from here 
when I look out, and it has such pretty colours some- 
times, and the flowers in the garden are so pretty too.' 

' Do you remember what Mrs. Brand told me a long 
while ago about " Master Laddie," which was you, looking 
up at the sky like your flower did?' Alan asked. This 
had made a great impression upon the strong child. 

* Yes, I remember quite well, and it's true too.' 

'Alan,' Cyril said the next time that the boys were 
alone together, * I was looking out a piece of poetry the 
other day, that Father or Mother once read to me. If 
I say it to you now, will you learn it, as I want you to 
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very much? And then don't forget it again, as I want you 
to say it for me to my father and mother when I'm gone 
away from them ; will you ? It's only four lines/ 

Cyril had a most comfortable book-rest, that fitted over 
his couch; so he could amuse himself for a short time 
with a book whenever he liked and was well enough to 
do so. He now repeated these lines, and Alan said them 
after him' until he knew them quite well : — 

' When friends asleep in Jesus fall, 

Why should we shake at death's alarms ? 
'Tis but the gentle Saviour's voice 
Calling them to His arms.* 

* Aren't they pretty ? ' Cyril asked. 

*Yes,* answered the other; but they made Alan cry, 
and he added quickly, * Don't go away, Cyril.' 

Tears came into the sick child's eyes too, while he 
said: 

* I shan't like to leave Father and Mother, and you and 
everybody ; but, you know, it will be very nice There for 
me. And you'll come, too, some day ; so you won't mind 
very much if I go soon, will you ? Of course we'll be 
that there together too. I shall be sorry to go away from 
you, Alan,' Cyril added ; ' but I do think I shall like to 
go rather soon now, for I get so, so tired ; and if I'm too 
tired, I couldn't speak to you, could I ? ' 

* You could when you weren't too tired,' Alan sobbed. 
* Couldn't you ? Oh, Cyril, I couldn't ever bear to come 
again to St. Aubyn's if you weren't here. Oh, please, 
please don't go ! ' 
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' Don't you know,* Cyril then asked, * that I haven't a 
thing to do with it, and that I've got to go when it's the 
right time for me by God's clock? Mr. Maurice says 
He will send an angel to carry me away. That's all I 
know, and that I'm very tired here sometimes now.' 

Alan buried his face on C3Tirs couch and sobbed. 
Cyril had meant to comfort Alan beforehand, and perhaps 
some day his words may return and comfort this loving 
little boy, but just now they went far to break his affec- 
tionate little heart. 

'Don't cry, Alan,' Cyril said after a little while; and 
then he added, * Do you think the Alan Cyril is like me ? 
A number of people say he is.' 

* I think he is, too,' Alan answered ; * but he sounds like 
a ship when you call him " The Alan Cyril," ' and when 
Alan said this, Cyril smiled. 

* Tm glad he's called the same as us both,' Cyril went 
on, * because then they'll still have a Cyril; and when 
you're not here — and they do love you to come, Alan, 
because you are such a comfort to me — they will have an 
Alan too. He's a darling little baby. Nurse put him on 
my couch for a minute this morning, and he's very strong, 
for he did kick about. I don't think there's any fear that 
he won't walk.* Cyril had no feelings of jealousy what- 
ever now, only a longing for all his brothers and sisters 
to be very strong, and never make Father or Mother 
unhappy. 

* And, Alan,' he soon began again, * do come to St 
Aubyn's in your holidays when Uncle and Aunt can spare 
you, as my father and mother say you are a darling little 
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fellow ; and then you «an comfort them for me.' Cyril 
was crying too, now. This unselfish little fellow was 
looking, as it were, beyond his own death to feel for those 
whom he would leave behind, 

* If you want me to come, of course I will,' Alan then 
said ; * but please do not talk any more about going away. 
Perhaps you mightn't yet' 

* There's just one more thing,' Cyril then said. *You 
know, Alan, how you said a long while ago that you'd 
write my letters for me when I was big. Well, as I shan't 
be big, will you write a long paper for me now ? It's in 
my play-box. I asked Father to give it me yesterday, and 
I want you to put on it all my toys, and books, and 
pictures, and who I want to give them to.' Alan did not 
like the task, but writing so much for Cyril seemed rather 
a nice thing to do j and in his excitement to write very 
well, he almost forgot the sadness mixed up with the task. 

* Mother said, as I wanted to do this so much,' Cyril 
said as Alan sat down by a little table near to him with 
a very business-like looking sheet of office paper before him 
and a pencil in his hand, ' that I might do just what I liked. 
Wasn't it kind of her? And look here,' he went on, 
* there's a red line drawn all the way down the paper ; so 
you can write the names there, and what everybody's to 
have on the other side of the line.' 

* All right,' Alan replied, and began the task, over which 
he took such care that it could not be finished until the 
next day. 

*Put Chess- Board first,' Cyril said, *and Nell the other 
side of the line.' 
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This was because Nell had played some nice games of 
chess with him. 

* Large Picture Bible — Alan.' 

' Bible Picture Book—" The Alan Cyril." ' 

* Money-box for Margery,* This, Cyril explained, was 
to help her to try to begin to save. 

* Writing-desk for Kathleen.' 

* Musical Box for his aunt, because she did like it so 
much.' 

* Scrap-book for Hyacinth.' 

*The best puzzle for Donald that he was always 
wanting to play with,' and so on, till Father, Mother, the 
nurses, James, and no end of villagers and other people 
were all remembered. *And then,' Cyril said, 'Mother 
will send some of the best books and toys to the Hospital.' 
This was the Hospital for Children with Hip-disease, in 
Queen's Square, about which and its little inmates Cyril 
loved to hear, and to whom many of his toys had gone 
from time to time. ' And she will divide the other books 
and toys between everybody,' he went on; 'and IVe 
asked Nurse to give this beautiful feeding-bottle to Johnnie 
Dakins, because he's very ill too, but hasn't the same 
beautiful things that I have, Jocelyn says. And, Alan, 
poor Joey,' he then added ; * I've asked Mother to love 
Joey very much for me, and let him follow her about, 
because, you know, Joey will miss me so much. You see, 
he's my dog, and when he isn't out he's nearly always here 
or on the mat outside. Aren't you, Joey ? ' and the little 
terrier stood up on his hind legs for his little master to 
pat so soon as he spoke to him. 
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* Please, Cyril/ Alan then said, * don't say any more of 
these things, as I don't like them.' 

The little boy smiled so brightly in answer, as he 
replied, * But you like to make me happy, don't you ? And 
you have, now youVe written that so beautifully. I didn't 
know I'd half so many lovely things. Did you ? How 
kind of people to have given them to me ! ' and ' QyrX 
never felt half so much pleasure in the possession of his 
treasures as he did now when he was meting them out to 
others. 

* It is a good thing you write so beautifully,' Cyril began 
again, surveying the wonderful document. Then he 
paused for a few minutes, and looked very serious. 

When he next spoke, he said, * Perhaps I oughtn't to 
have asked you not to be a soldier, as you won't have to 
write letters for me now. Would you like to be it 
again ? ' 

* No,' said Alan promptly ; * if you don't want me to 
write your letters for you, I'll be an army doctor, and cure 
the sick and wounded soldiers, and be doctor to their 
wives and children when they're ill. Wouldn't that be 
nice ? ' 

* You couldn't be anything better,' Cyril answered, very 
quickly for him. * I like that the best of everything you 
could be,' and in the feeble little voice rang an accent of 
great satisfaction. 

Alan gave a sigh of relief, as though he were very glad 
to have made Cyril happy by this decision, and now he 
said he never meant to change again. 

The next moment there was a knock at the door, and 

K 
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Jocelyn, who was in her room, opened it to admit another 
dear friend of Cyril's, Mr. Maurice from the Rectory. He 
was always a very frequent visitor to St Aubyn's Hall and 
her * Snuggery,' but his visits to the little invalid heir of 
St. Aubyn's were being paid more frequently just now. 
However, he would not stay to-day, as he said Cyril 
seemed to be tired ; but he would call again to-morrow, 
which he did. 

And the day after to-morrow the Captain's leave of 
absence expiring, he had to return home, leaving his wife 
and children to follow later. 

* Bother the drill season ! ' Alan said to Cyril, when he 
explained why his father must go home. *But,' he 
continued, ' he was jolly lucky to get even ten days now. 
Do you know my father is such a favourite in the 
regiment ?/ Alan then said. * Before we left Allahabad, the 
band played, " For he's a jolly good fellow," just for him ; 
and he was sent home in command of the troops, — about 
a hundred, I should think, — and that doesn't happen to 
every captain, I can tell you.* 




C HAPTER XII. 

COMFORT. 
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'Poor 
I Joey ! ' said 

Mrs. Sl Auhyn caressingly, as len days later she came with 
eyes very red from crj-ing out of the 'Snuggery,' and 
tried in vain to comfort, by patting and coaxing, a dis- 
consolate dog. ' Poor Joey, I wish we could tell you, so 
that you could understand us,' she went on, 'as we tell 
ourselves, that he is much better off; for he is, Joey, and 
he would be pained if he could see you fret like this.' 

Poor Cyril's pet dog never looked up at her, still gazing 
longingly at the ' Snuggery ' door as though he knew all 
about it. 

' Laddie ' went Home early this morning. It was the 
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time by * God's clock.' The angels had fetched him at last, 
and the dear child's death had been as calm, and peaceful, 
and happy as had been his beautiful life. Nobody seemed 
lo have been forgotten by him, nobody unloved to the 
very end, as he was tenderly loved by all. 

* Come, Joey,* Mrs. St. Aubyn continued as she moved 
a little aside ; ' come with me, Joey, and let us comfort one 
another,' but Joey took no heed. 

She then went to Alan's little bedroom, thinking that 
she heard sobs proceeding thence and, true enough, there 
she found her little nephew sobbing as we know Alan 
could sob when he was in great distress. 

*Poor children,' Nurse Davies had said to Margery, 
Kathleen, Donald, and Hyacinth, * you've lost a rare good 
brother, that you have;' but nobody had said *Poor 
Alan ' to him. Even his own mother, Alan thought, had 
been busy comforting everybody but himself; and yet he 
felt so dreadfully sad, and alone, and so sorely in need of 
sympathy and comfort, now that Cyril had gone away. 

* I suppose they think he wasn't my brother, and so I 
don't care so much,' Alan said to himself. 'Well, of 
course they didn't know our secret, because we didn't tell 
anybody but our two selves. O Cyril, Cyril, Cyril, why 
did you go away from me ? ' the child then cried aloud. 
* I want you, oh ! I do want you so much 1 ' ' O Laddie, 
Laddie,' he went on, and just then Mrs. St. Aubyn opened 
the door. 

' Hush, darling boy,' she said, almost choked with tears 
herself; * our Cyril would not like us to grieve like this 
for him, would he, do you think V 
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* Oh no/ Alan answered ; * but I miss him so much.' 
Did not she, too, poor woman ? 

* We all must do that, Alan. God alone knows how I 
and his father will miss our boy. But, you know, he often 
had pain, and he used to feel very tired and always had 
to lie down ; so, though he was so contented and cheerful, 
life could not have been as full of enjoyment for him as it 
is for us ; aAd where he has gone he will never feel tired, 
never have pain again. Can't you bear to part with him, 
Alan, when you know that he is so well and happy, and has 
gone to a beautiful Home which he loves ? ' 

The little boy looked up into his aunt's face very 
gravely, very self-reproachfully, for a few minutes, and 
then slowly repeated these lines to her : 

* When friends asleep in Jesus fall, 

Why should we shake at death's alarms ? 
'Tis but the gentle Saviour's voice 
Calling them to His arms.' 

'Who taught you those words, Alan?' she then asked, 
looking very much surprised that a little boy should 
either know or think of them just then. 

* Cyril taught me them,' Alan answered quickly, *for 
me to say to you and Uncle Cyril when he'd gone away,* 
he said. * Do you think they're pretty ? ' 

Mrs. St. Aubyn could not answer. 

* Cyril said they were to comfort you,' Alan went on, 
*and they've made you cry.' 

*They have comforted me very much, Alan,' she 
answered, 'more than I can tell you. God bless my 
little cripple boy, Alan. Yes, I could never call him that 
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when he was here ; but it's over now, all over and past. 
All his little sorrows, privations, and pains have quite 
ended, Alan, and his real joys have begun. Yes, we 
must not mourn. Why should we, as your poetry asks ? 
Oh, Alan ! if Cyril thought so much about us, if our 
darling looked beyond his own death and wanted to 
bring comfort to us, shall we not obey his sweet message 
and dry our tears ? He thought very much of you, too, 
Alan. He has often said to me lately, "I hope Alan 
won't miss me very much." So, as he thought of us then, 
let us try to rejoice with him now. You have, my dear 
boy,' she went on, * I know, • lost a brother in Cyril ; for 
you were dearly fond of one another. But he is not lost to 
us, Alan, only gone on before usj so let us now try to 
copy his example and be good and patient as he was. 
Margery says,' Mrs. St. Aubyn added, * that she means to 
try very hard to be a better girl,' and the fond mother's 
voice quivered as she thought of the little girl who was 
naughty so often. 

* Did you know our secret ? ' Alan asked suddenly. 

* No j Cyril only told me that you had one.' 

* Because you said it just now,' Alan continued, * so I 
thought you must know it,' and the child looked much 
comforted by the kind words that his aunt had spoken 
to him. 

* Shall I tell it you?' Alan then asked. 'Would you 
like to know it, because it's no use keeping it now there 
isn't Cyril to keep it with, is it ? ' 

*No, darling boy; and I should like to know it very 
much,' was the answer. 
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* Well, Cyril and I had a secret that we would always 
be brothers; and Cyril used to say in his prayers "my 
brother Alan," and I used to say "my brother Cyril." 
It was a good secret, because we did just love one another 
well/ Alan faltered. 

* I know you did, my boy ; and it was therefore a very 
beautiful secret,* his aunt replied. * But don't you know, 
Alan,* she went on, * that Cyril left you to comfort me ? 
So you will really try to do it, will you not, as you did 
when my first little baby Alan died ? * 

* Did I comfort you then ? ' he asked quickly. 

* Yes, very much.' . 

* Cyril will like to be with that Alan again very much, 
I expect,' the child then said. *He has an Alan now, 
and we have an Alan and a Cyril, but weVe no " Laddie " 
any longer. Yes, it is a pretty name ; and when I heard 
it often, it seemed like Cyril, didn't it? But I've forgotten 
another thing,' he said after a slight pause. * You don't 

fear^ Aunt Mary, do you ? ' 

* Fear what, Alan ? ' she asked. 

* Well, I suppose because Cyril has gone,' he said* * He 
told me that he hoped " Fear not " would be said to you 
when he was gone away, like it was said to the mother 
of the other " The Lad." ' 

Mrs. St. Aubyn could not quite understand. 

* If you wait a minute,' Alan then said, * I'll fetch it 
and show you,' and off he ran, returning soon afterwards 
with the Child's Picture Bible opened at these words : 
* Fear not, for I have heard the voice of the lad.' 

Mrs. St. Aubyn understood now, and more and more 
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was struck by the great beauty of character and loving 
thoughtfulness of the dear little cripple son so lately called 
away from her. 

'Gyril liked all this so much,' Alan said, * because it 
was about " the lad " who could hardly speak, and God 
heard his voice ; and then he said he hoped " fear not " 
would be said to you. Do you fear, Aunt Mary?' he 
asked again. 

'There is nothing to fear, darling. Cyril meant he 
hoped I should be comforted, and I am — oh, so fully ! 
How could I fear, Alan, when I know that my little boy 
is now so happy? I feared while he was here that he 
should get worse or suffer more pain, or be unhappy, or 
even go away and leave me, for it was hard to make 
up my mind to that ; but now that he is beyond the 
reach of pain and sorrow, there is no fear that I could 
have for my Laddie, Alan. And, you know, we have a 
Laddie still,' Mrs. St Aubyn continued ; * though we 
cannot see him, he is still ours. But come now, dear 
boy,' she then said quickly, *and let us go and see the 
other children and poor Joey. I do not like you to 
be here alone, and your mother will be wondering what 
has become of you.' 

* All right,' Alan answered, * I'll come,' and away they 
walked together, Cyril's mother and his adopted eldest 
brother. 

* Do you know. Aunt Mary,' Alan said as they went 
along, 'you're very like Cyril — I don't mean your face, 
though that is too rather, but what you' — (he did not 
quite know whether to say the word *say' or *do;' he 
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might have said either with truth, but at last he said 

* do '). * You don't think of yourself, but you think of me 
and everybody first; and Cyril did just that too.' 

Mrs. St Aubyn's having tried to stifle her own grief 
so as to think of, and comfort, Alan and everybody else, 
though she must have been more unhappy than any one 
herself, had not been lost upon the child. 

* It doesn't matter my telling you our secret now, 
does it ? * he then asked in a serious, half-doubtful tone 
of voice ; to which question this satisfactory answer was 
given by his aunt : 

* I am sure Cyril would have liked you to do so very much.' 

* I am glad,' Alan answered, * and I shall tell my mother 
too.' 

* I want very much to do what Cyril likes,* the boy 
went on. * What do you think I could do, Aunt Mary ? ' 

Mrs. St. Aubyn looked very kindly at her hasty, 
impulsive little nephew, who of late had lost so much 
of his hastiness, and said, * Wouldn't it be a capital thing, 
Alan, if you were to try very hard not to get angry any 
more ? ' . 

'That's just exactly what I will do,' was the reply, 

* and I have tried before.' 

* I know you have.' 

At that moment Margery was sitting on a chair in the 
nursery all alone, not in punishment, but from choice, 
also making good resolutions for the future, which, let 
us trust, she may really try to keep. 

It was very wonderful how wide an influence for good 
the little invalid lad, Cyril St. Aubyn, had exercised far and 
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wide during his brief lifetime, and what further influence 
the silent voice of * The Lad ' seemed likely to exercise 
after death. 

• 

It was a glorious day when they laid the dear boy in 
his grave. 

He was buried on the sunny side of the churchyard 
of St. Aubyn's, in a very lovely spot, amongst the flowers, 
beneath the shadow of an overhanging tree. Different 
lads of the village begged to be allowed, in turn, to carry 
* The Lad ' of St. Aubyn*s to his last home on earth ; 
and many a grey-haired and middle-aged man and woman, 
and many a boy and girl of every age, were present as 
mourners. All the children from the Hall carried 
Laddie's favourite flowers. 

These words were written below the little tombstone 
cross : — 

Ci^ril St Hubi^n, 

aged eleven years, 
Called Home, August 15, i88i. 

• Suffer little children to come unto Me.' — St. Luke xviii. i6. 
• Fear not ; for God hath heard the voice of the lad.* — Gen. xxi. 17. 

When very early next morning the father visited his 
boy's grave, he found Joey upon it, for the dog had 
remained there all night; and a little later on, when 
James and Alan went together to plant some flower -roots 
beside the grave, Joey was still there \ but when Alan tried 
to explain that * Laddie ' (Joey knew the sound of that 
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name quite well) was very happy now, no doubt comforted 
by the happier look and more cheerful tone of voice of 
the boy, who Joey must have known loved his little 
master very fondly, and was missing him very sorely, 
the dog reluctantly, but obediently, followed Alan and 
James back home. 

'You were to be comforted, you know, too, Joey,' 
Alan said as they walked along. *Ara I doing it 
properly, do you think ? * 

Poor Joey was too sad to wag his tail in answer. - 

It may seem strange that a sick child, confined entirely 
to his own home, could be missed not only at home, 
but abroad ; yet so it was, for everybody at St. Aubyn*s 
seemed somehow or another to be missing *The Lad' 
to-day, . The good influence that this patient young child 
had exercised had spread far and wide on and around his 
father's property ; but sorrowful as the empty * Snuggery ' 
made his two fond parents' hearts, they would not, on any 
account, have called their darling back into it again. 

Many loving tears were shed over the long paper that 
Cyril had asked Alan to write for him, and each recipient 
of Laddie's gifts deeply prized and valued them. 

The evening of the funeral Alan was again absent from 
the others, and his mother found him sitting alone in the 
* Snuggery.' 

*I forgot,' he said as she looked in, *and came up 
here to be with Cyril ; but when I remembered, I thought 
I'd like to stay a little bit and think about him. Oh, 
Mother! it isn't such a nice place here now, is it?' he 
then asked sadly. 
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' You will always miss Cyril very much/ was the reply ; 
' but you have a great deal to comfort you, my darling. I 
am so glad that you, my boy, were so much of a comfort 
to your invalid cousin. Think, for instance, Alan,' his 
mother went on, * how great your grief would now have 
been, had you been selfish when with Cyril, or had you 
not tried to give him pleasure while he was here.' 

* I am glad. Mother,' Alan said quickly, * that you 
advised me to go into his "position" that day, and that 
I did promise not to be a soldier.' 

A great deal more Mrs. Godfrey said to her son by 
way of comfort, a great deal besides the secret he told 
to her ; and the fact that his mother's words were spoken 
to Alan in the * Snuggery ' made them yet more full of 
comfort than even otherwise they might have been. 

A fortnight later, the Godfreys left St. Aubyn's, Mr. 
St. Aubyn going with them as far as the station to sec 
them off. Alan was very silent during this drive to the 
station. His uncle asked him of what he was think- 
ing. 

' I was thinking about Cyril,' he replied ; * I believe I 
shall always think of Cyril' 

* And what are you thinking about yourself. Uncle?' 

* Much the same as you, my boy,' was the answer ; 
' and, thank God, we can all say it is a very cheery 
thought ! ' 

* We can, indeed,' said both Captain and Mrs. Godfrey, 
for the Captain was able to come and fetch them home. 

And meanwhile these words were echoing in Nell's 
memory : * What we have to do is to endeavour to spend 
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our means so as to get the greatest real happiness for 
ourselves, our relatives, friends, and all other people 
whom we ought to consider.' Surely this ifas well done 
at St. Aubyn's ! This place seemed to her to be a very 
exemplification of all that. And no one had illustrated 
it better than Cyril, its little cripple heir, who might be 
said not only to have 'spent' his means, but himself, 
dear little boy, his thoughts, his words, his deeds, 'so 
as to get the greatest real happiness for others.' 
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THE BOYS* OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

Under this Title we have issued in one uniform series, a number 
of the best known and most popular books for boys, written by 
their favourite authors, such as W. H. G. Kingston, G. A. Henty, 
Rev. H. C. Adams, Jules Verne, E. Marryat Norris, W. H. Dalton, 
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Left Alone. By Francis Carr, Author of "Tried 
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Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gelue. 
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Very Genteel. By the AuAor df "Mrs. Jemiinghanf s 

Journal." 

Gladys the Reaper. By Anne Beale. 
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Ten Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

Child life in Japan and Japanese Child Storiea. By M. Chaflin 
Atbton. With Seven full-page Illnstrations, drawn and 
•ngrayed by Japanese artists, and many smaller ones. Qnarto, 
Oloth elegant. 

" People Tfho give it away tace likely to be tempted to buy a new copy to 
keep.** — Saturdajf Seview. 



Seven Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

The Looking-GlasB for the Mind. Cuts by Bewick. 

The Yonng Bnglers : A Tale of the Peninsular War. By O. A. 
Hentt, Author of **Out on the Pampas," &c. With Eight 
full-page pictures and numerous plans of Battles. 

The Ken of the Baekwoods ; or. Stories and Sketches of the Indians 
and tiie Indian Fighters. By Asoorr R. Hopb» author of 
^ Heroes of Young America,^' &c. Thirty-three Illnstrations. 



Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustratio7is, 

Flyaway Fairies and Baby Blossoms. By L. Clabkson. 

Garden, The : coloured illustrations. 

Ck>lden Threads from an Ancient Loom; Das Nibebtmenlied 
adapted to the use of Young Readers. By Ltdia. Hands. 
Defeated by permission to Thomas Cabltlb. With Fourteen 
Wood Engravings by J. Schnobi, of Oarolsfeld. Royal 4to. 

Belle's Fink Boots. By Joanna H. Matthews. Sixteen coloured 
illustrations. 

Kingston's (W. H. O.) Will Weatherhelm : ob, the Yabn of an 
Old Sailob about his Eablt Life and Adyentubes. 

The Missing Ship, ob Notes fbom the Loo of the 
" Ouzel Oallet.' 

The Three Admirals, and the Adventubes of theie 

YOUNO FOLLOWEBS. 

True Bine ; or, The Life and AdTentnres of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. 

All these haye gilt edges. 

lee Xaiden and otheb Stobieb. By Hans Ohbibtian Andbbsen. 
89 Illnstrations by Zweckeb. 4to, Gilt edges. 

Jonniey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Yebne. With 63 Illnstrations. 
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Six Shillings each— continued. 

Seven Stories about Old Folks and Yoong Ones. By A. R. Hops. 

.(Not iUoBtrated.) 
The Bird and Insects* Post Office. By Robbbt Bloomfdeld. 

With Thirty-five IHustrations. Crown 4to. (Or paper boards^ 

chromo sides, 36. 6d.) 
Little Loving^ Heart's Poem Book. By M. E. Tuppbb. 40 

niastrations. 
Little Maids. Rhymes -with niastrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 

Qnarto, gilt edges. 
Onr Little Ones* Yolnme. With 400 Illustrations. 
Won from the Waves. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 
Grandpapa's Verses and Pictures ; or, Natural History in Play. 

By T. P. M. With 28 Illustrations by R. H. Moobb. Cloth, 

elegant. Price. 

Five Shillings each, cloth elegant; or Five Shillings and 

Sixpence, gilt edges, UliLStrated hy eminent Artists. 

Belton Scholarship, The. By Bebnaed Heldmann. 

Ghnms: A Story for the Toongsters, of Schoolboy Life and 

Adventure. By Hableioh Sevebne. 
Gentleman Cadet(The) : His Careeb and Adyentubes at the Rotal 

AcADEMT, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonel Dbatson. 
Gerald and Harry, or The Bots in the Nobth. By Emilia 

Mabbtat Nobbis. 
Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Aoventubes of Thbee Bots in 

South Afbioa. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Heroes of the Cmsades. By B abb aba Hutton. 
Holly Berries. By Amy E. Blanchabd. Coloured Illustrations 

by Ida Waugh. 
Home Life in the Highlands. By Liltas Gbaeme. 
Honsehold Stories from the land of Hofer, or Populab Myths 

of Ttbol, mcLUDma the Rose Gabden of King Labtn. 
In Times of Peril. By G. A. Hentt. 
Kingston's (W. H. G.) John Deane of Kottingham, His Adyen- 

tubes and Exploits. 

„ Rival Cmsoes (The). {Or bevelled hoards^ gilt edges, 6s.) 
Patraflas, or Spanish Stobies, Legendary and Tbadihonal. 

By the Author of ** Household Stories." 
Swift and Snre, or The Cabeeb of Two Bbothebs. By A. Elwes. 
Tales of the Saracens. By Babbaba Hutton. 
Tales of the White Cockade. By Babbaba Huttton. 
Wee Babies. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 
Who did it ! By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Workman and Soldier. A Tale of Pabis Lbe during thb 

SiBGE AND THB RULE OF THB CoMMUNE. By JaMBS F. CoBB 
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Five Shillings eetcli, cloth, Illustrated^ gilt edges, 

fi/" Elwes* (A.) Luke Ashleigh, or School Life nc^HoLLAin). 

^, Paul Blakt, or A Bot's Perilb df Gobsiga and Mohte 

CUflTO. 

Keptiine*8 Heroes, or. The Sba Eikos ofEn6lai!d, fbom Hawkiks 
TO Fbahklin. By W. H. Datenfoht Adams. 

Talks about Plants, or Easlt LESsoira ik^ Botant. By Mra. 
Lakkbsthr. With Six Coloured Plates and nnmerous Wood 
Engrayings. 

A UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SmLMNG VOLS. 

i^quare Ci-own Svf>, gilt edges. 

Tke Day of Wonders : A Medley of Sense aitd Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 30 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 

Harty the Wanderer; or, Conductf is Fate. A Tale by Fableioh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Pboctob. 

A Wayside Posf. Gathebed bob Gibls. By F. Lablache. 
16 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Priee Five Shillings each, cloth elegant. Illustrated, 

Extraordinary Unrsery Bhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 niustrations. Small 4to. 

Fayonrite Picture Book (The) and Hursery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Uncle Chabub. With 450 lUnstx^tions by 
Absolon, Anelat, Benneti, Bbownb (Phiz), Sib John Gilbert, 
T. Landseeb, LraEOH, Pbout, Habsison Weib, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrati<»is, lOs. Qd) 

*^* This may also be had in Two Vols., cloth, price 3:*., or coloured 
Illustrations, 5«. ;.also in Four parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price 1^. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2^. each. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sauyaoe. Translated by Anna 
Blagkwbll. Profusely Illustrated by Ebnest Fbolich. Small 
4to, (or, extra cloth, giU edges, 6s,) 

Korstone; or, Rbpts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattebslet. 
Kerry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Bbodbrip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap 4to. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Dbapbb. With 48 Engravings. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Illus- 
trations by HiBBiflON Weib. Small 4to., gilt edges. 




Four SMllings and Sixpence each, chth eUgant, wUh 
IlliAstrations ; or with gilt edges^ 55. 

Alda Ghraliam; and lier brother Pldlip. By E. Masktat Nobbis. 

*^ Buttoiu.*' The Tbials and Tsayels of a Youiiro Gsntubman. 
By AsGOiT R. Hope. 

Casimir, the Little Exile, By Cab0ijnb Pjuohet. 

Comertown Chronioles. Nbw Legends of Old Lobe writi 'i bn 

FOB THE YOUKG. By EjLTmirEIBT EHOK. 

Favourite Fables In Prose and Verse. With 24 beauisifid Illus- 
trations'from Drawings by Habbison Wbib. Small 4to. 

Fiery Cross (The)|.OB the yow of Montbose. By Babb aba Button. 

KaBdarin's Daughter (The) : A Stobt of the Gbeat Taepino 
RiBELLiON. By SjacDEL MossKior. 

Kodern British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Men Distinguished 

IN THE BEOENT HI8TOBY OF OUB COUNTBY FOB THBIB TaLENTB, 
YlBTUBS, AND AOHIBVBMENTB. By W. G. TAYLOB, LL.D. 

Oak Staircase (The), or The Siobies ofLqbd A2n> Lady Desmond; 
a Narrative of the Times of Jambs II. By M. and 0. Lbb. 

Boyal TTmbrella (The). By Majob A. F. P. Habooubt, Author of 
**Th6 Shakespeare Argosy," &c., &c. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by Linley Samboubne. 

Silver Linings: or. Light iAnd Shade. By Mrs. R. M. Bbay. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Webtall. 
Theodora : a Tale- for Girls. By Emilia Mabby^att Nobbis. 
Zipporah, the Jewish Kaiden. By M. E. Bewsh^. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings amd Sixpoice, Svjper Royal 

l6mo, cloth elegant, with lUust'iHXtions. 

Aunt Jenny*s American Pets. By Cathebine C. Hopley. 
Broderip (Krs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Connterpane 

Tales of the Toys. Told«by Themseitves. 

Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tames. 

Oonsin Triz, and heb Welcome Tales. By Geobgiana Obaik. 

Cosmorama : the Mannebs and Customer of all Nations of the 
Wobld descbibed. By J. Aspin. 

Early Bays of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gbat. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 
3/0 Behoei of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Augubtjl Bbthell. 

' 7aeti to Corroct Fanciof, or Short Nabratites of Remabkablb 

WOIOH. 

Fairj Land, or Reciieai9ok fob the Ribino Genbsation, in Prose 

and Verse. By Thomas and Jamb Hood. Hlostrated by T. 

Hood, Jon. 
Feathen and Pairies, or Siobies fbom the Realms of Fancy. 

By the Hon. AueuSTA Bbthell. 
Flotsam and JotsauL By H. Wothem. 
Garden (The), or Fbebebigk*s Monthlt Instbuotion fob the 

Management and Formation of a Floweb Gabden. With 

Hlnstrations by Sowebby. 
Haceo the Dwarf, or The Toweb on the Mountain, and othor 

Tales. By Last Lushington. 
Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Qlostrated 

■with Twenty- four EDgravings, by 0. H. Bennett. 
Vnrsery Times, or Stobies about the Little Ones. By an Old 

NUBSE. 

Peep at the Pizies, (A), or Legends of the' West. By Mrs. Beat. 
Seven Birthdays (The), or The ChIldben of Fobtukb. By 

Kathleen Knox. 
Starlight Stories, told to Bbight Eyes and Listening Eabs. 

By Fanny Lablache. 
Stories of Edward and his Little Fbiends. 
Tales of Kagic and Keaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfbed 

Cbowquill. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence plain^ cloth elegant, with 

Illustrations by eminent Artists, or with gilt edges^ price 45. 

Bonnie Lesley. By Mrs. H. Mabtin. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Hebbebt Mabtin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Viotery, or Sowing and Reaping. By 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Oelub). Third Thousand. 
College Days at Oxford. By the Rey. G. H. Adams. 
Early Start in Lift. By E. Marryat Norrjs. 
Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 

Peter Parley. 
For a Dream's Sakr. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 
Gladys the Reaper. By Anne Beale. 
Ch>lden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By A. E. A. 
Ghreat and Small ; Sgbnes in thb Life of Children. Translated 

from the French by Miss Harriet Poole. 61 Illustrations. 
Grey Towers ; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 
Isabel's Diffionlties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Caret. 
Joaehim's Speetaeles : A Legend of Florenthal. By M. ft C. Lee. 
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7%-ee Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 
Kingston's (W. H. 6.) Fred Karkham in Bnssia, or, Thb Bot 

TaAYSLLERS IS THB LaMD OF THB CzAB. 

Kanco th« Peruvian Chief. 

Hark Seawortlx; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

Peter the Whaler ; ms Eablt Lzfb and Adventubes 

IN THE ABcrnc Regions. 
Salt Water, or NEUi D'Abgt's Sea Life and Adventubes. 
Left Alone. By Fbancis Carb. 
Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Aninuds. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 

and Pishes. 
Adventures in Australia, or The Wanderings of Captain 

Sfenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. 
The African Wanderers, or Gablos and Antonio. 
Little Kay's Priends, or Countbt Pets and Pastimbs. By 

Annie Whittem. 
Kichaelmas Daisy. By Sabah Doudnet. Illustrated. 
Millieent and Her Consins. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 
Kndge and Her Chicks : A Story of Children's Home Doings. By 

a Bbotheb and Sisteb. 
Ky Own Dolly. By Amy E. Blanchabd. 
jjSj Kother's Diamonds. By Maria J. Greer. 
Ky Sister's Keeper. By L. M. Lane. 
Hew Girl (The), or The Rivals ; a Tale of School Life. By 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 
Vimpo's Tronbles. By Olive Thorne Miller, Author of '< Little 

Folks in Feather and Fur." 
Vorth Pole (The) ; and How Charlie Wilson Discovered rr. By 

the Author of ** Realms of the Ice King," &c. 
Onr Old Uncle's Home; and what the Boys did there. By 

Mother Caret. 
Out en the Pampas. By G. A. Hentt. 
Oak Staircase. By M. and C. Lee. 
Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Ltttlb Girl. By 

Kathleen Enox. 
Bosamond Pane, or the Prisoners of St. James. By M. and C. 

Lee. 
Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gellie (M. £. B.). 
Talent in Tatters, or some Vicissitudes in the Life of an 

English Bot. By Hope Wratthb. 
The Triumphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lives of "Watt, 

Arxwbight, and Stephenson. 
Very OenteeL By the Author of "Mrs. Jemingham's Journal." 
The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobies of the Sea. By Fbances 

Fbeeleno Bbodebip. 
Tonng Pranos Tirenrs (The). By G. A. Hentt. 
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TJ^ree SkUUnffS wnd Sixpence each, chtk degantj lUustratecL 



S/S Amng tk« ZiIul Bj JjEbci^-Cgu Dsaxbqh. Gloih, gilt edges. 
Attrmcthre Pietvxe Book (Thai). A Now Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, eoatainiiig mmuiroiiB IDiiatnitiona by anineiit Artists. 
Bnnd in Ekgami Pkgier Boardt^ Bojfol 4«o, price 3s. 6dl eaek 
plain; 7s. 6d. eohmred; lOc 6dL momOedam doth emdcohvrtd. 
BcniM and Blonomi: a Yerso Book for Young People. By T. 

WB8TW(XH>. 

BiMo Oliiitrmtioiis, or A DEScmPTiosr of Mashers and Gubtoid 
PBCnUAR TO THE East. Bj the Rev. B. H. Dkapbs. BoTised 
by Dr. Kirro. 

The Bird and Inieeti' Pott Office. By Bobebt Bixxucfield, Anihor 
of ^Rxml Tales," etc Illustrated iriih Thirty-five Wood 
EngTaTinga. Crown 4to, paper boardsi with Chromo side, (or 
doSi elegant, 6s.) 

British ffistory Briefly TUd (Ike), and a DSflcsiFraoK of the 
AEdBHT Cusnun^ Sfyhos, and pAauMEa of the Ekgush^ 

Four SeafOiiB (The) ; A Short Acconnt of the Stmctore of Plants, 
being Fonr Lectures written for the Working Hen's Institute, 
Paris. With Illastrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bible Bewly Opened (The); with IJkglb Goqdwin*b 
AooouNT OF IT. By Jeffbeyb Tatlos. Fcap. Syo. 

Olimpsee of Batnre, Aia> Objects of Intebbbt dbscbibed diibiko 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

Histoiy of the Bobina (The). By Mrs. Tbdoceb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Chablbs Swbtb, M.A« 

Historieal Aeting Charadei, or Amusements fob Wintbb Etenin8B. 

By the Author of « Cat and Dog/' etc. Fcap. 8yo. 
Infiuit Amnaements, or How to make a Nubsbet Hapft. With 

Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 

By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Little KargareVs Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or. The Wondebful 

Rocking House. By Mrs. Fbedebick Bbowv. With Eight 

Illustrations in chromo-litbography, by Helen S. Tatham. 

Crown 4to, Cloth, 

Man's Boot (The)^ and otheb Stobies in wobds of One Syllable. 
Illustrated by Habbison Weib. 4to, gilt edges. 

The Mine, or Subtebbanean Wondebs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinz (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Chabades, Re- 
buses, Double AND Tbiple Acbostics, Anaobams, Loooobifhs, 
Metagbahs, Vebbal Puzzles, Conundbums, etc. Fcap. 8to. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Our Soldiers, or Anbcdotss of ihb Campaigns aitd Gallant 
Dkedb of-thb BsmsH Abmt dubino thb Reion of Hbb 
Majesty Queen Victobia. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Our Sailors, or Anegdotbs of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the Bbitish Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Reyised Edition. Eighth Thonsand. 

Sunbeam : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzkeb. 

Sylvia's Hew Homei a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
FntTH. 

Talks about Science. By T. Dukman. 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and Large Type. New Edition. Two toIs. 

Maty also be had in 4 yoIb, U, 6d, each ; and 12 parts, 6d, and Ad, each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a NarratiYO confided to the Marines by James 
Gbbenwood. With Illustrations by Ebnest Gbiset. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 42 Dlustra- 
tions by Habbison Weib. 

*^* Also in Two Vols., entitled *' British Animals and Birds," 
'< Foreign Animals and Birds. " Is.'Cach, plain ; 28. Qd. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by G. H. Bennett. Ninety EngraYings. 



Three Shillings^ or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

The Favourite Picture Book and Nursery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Uncle Ghabue. With 450 XUustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Gloth elegant (or coloiCred Illustrations, 
price &8.) 

May also be had in the following styles. One Vol., Gloth, 5«., 
or coloured Illustrations, gilt, 10s. 6d, Four Parts, paper coYers, 
Is. each, or coloured Hlostrations, 28, each. 

FWts of Enterprise, exhibi t e d in the TnATEiiS of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. With Six EngraYings by Bibkst Fobtbb. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, Super Royal IQmo, 
cloth elegant^ with Illustrations by Harrison Weir 

and others. 

AdvexLtureB and EzperieneoB of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Prog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It. By Mrs. Ttleb. 

Animals and their Social Powers. By Mart Turneb-Akdbewbs, 

Crib and Fly : a Tale of Two Tebriebs. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Ladt Serafhuta. 
By the Author of ** Cat and Dog." 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to tuink about. 

Every Inch a King, or The Stobt of Rex and ms Fbiends. By 
Mrs. J. WoBTHiNOTON Bliss. 

Fairy Oifts, or A Wallet of Woin)EB8. By Kathleen Knox.* 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Fnn and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Abgt W. 
Thompson. Illastrated by C. H. Bennett. Imperial 16mo, 

Oerty and Kay. Eighth Thousand. 

Sy the same Author. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 
Children of the Parsonage. | The Hew Baby. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mutint. By 
AuousTA Mabbtat. 

Madelon. By Estheb Cabb. 

Hsptune: or The Adtobiogbafht of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Korris (Emilia Mabbtat.) A Week by Themselves. 



Bif the same Author, 



Oeoffiry's Great Fault. 
Seaside Home. 



Snowed Up. 

What became of Tommy. 



Odd Stories about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Our Home in the Karsh Land, or Dats of Auld Lang Stns. 
By B. L. F. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Scripture Histoxies f6r Little Cluldren. With Sixteen Blastrationa 
by John Gilbert. 
CoiTTBNTS : — The History of Joseph— History of Moses— History 
of our Sayiour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately Sd, each, plain ; \s, coloured. 

Secret of Wrexford (The), or Stella Desmond's Sbobbt. By 
Esther Cabr. 

Tales firom Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The LmLB Gibl who knbw what was 
GOING TO HAPPEN. By M. and E. Kirby. 

Ten of Them, or The Childbbn of Danbhurst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Brat. 

< ' Those TTnlncky Twins ! '' By A. Lyster. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaters in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Anthor of 
« Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Trottie's Story Book: Tme Tales in Short Words and Large 

Type. 
Tappy, or The Axttobiogbaphy of a Donkey. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy*s Tboublbs. By Maby Albbbt. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Oirl. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gelub). > 

William Allair, or Running away to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood. 
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Two Shillings and Siitpeme each^ Illustrated. 

Adventnres of the Pig Family, The. Dlustrated. 

Among the Znlns : the Adyentnres of Hans Sterk, Sonth African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Ldent.-Colonel A. W. Drayson, R.A. 

Boy's Own Toy JiaJCer (The) : a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 

useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. 200 

Illustrations. Enlarged and revised edition. 
The Cmise of Ulysses and His Men; or, Tales and Adyenturea 

from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By C. M. Bell. With 

Seven Illustrations by P. Priolo. Fcap. 8vo. 
Dolly Dear ! By Mary E. Gblue (M. E. B.). 

Girl's Own Toy Maker (The), and Book of Recbeation. By E. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 

Goody Two Shoes. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
Litroduction by Chas. Welsh. 
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A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth eUgant, fully Illustrated, 

AMean Pets : or, Chats about oub Animal Fbiends in Natal. 

With a Skbtoh op Kaffib Life. By F. Clinton Pabey. 

Buncliy : or, The Children of Soabsbbook Fabm. By Hiss £. 0. 

Phillips, Author of *• St. Aubyn's Laddie,*' &c. 
Bryaa and Katie. By Annette Lystbb. Illustrated by Habbt 

FUBNISB. 

A Baring Voyage across the Atlantic, by Two Americans, the 
Brothers Andbewb, in a small Boat, the Nautilus. The Log 
of the Voyage by Captain William A. Andbews, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr. Maoaulat, Editor of the Bot/'s Own 
Paper, 

A Gem of an Annt. By Mrs. Geliie (3I.E.B.) 

Hilda and Her Boll. By E. C. Phillips, Author of "Bunchy," &c. 

The Honse on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen, 

Author of " Among the Brigands,'* &o. 

Kitty and Bo : or, The Stobt of a Vebt Little Gibl A2n> Bot. 
By A. T. With Frontispiece. 

On the Leads : or, What the Planets Saw. By Mrs. A. A. 

StbalNOE Butson. 
Two Bose Trees: The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 

Minnie Douglas. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stobies about Aunt Mabt's 

Pets. By Mart Hoofeb. 
We four. By Mrs. R. M. Brat. 



Two Shillings and Siipeaos €aek~^€ontimmd. 

The CKiestB of Flowers : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Mjebtkbekb. 

With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Thbodobb Ksrhbb. Cloth, 
small 4to. 

The Onests at Home. A Sequel to the abore. 3y the same 
Author. Smal} 4to. j 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Dins. {As, Qd. coloured, gilt edges,) 

Little Pilgrim (The). Revised and Illustrated by Helen Petbie. 

Xodel TacKts, and Model Tacht Sailing: How to Build, Rio 
AND Sail a Self-actting Model Yacht. By Jas. E. Walton 
V.M.Y.O. Fcap. 4to, with 68 Woodcuts. . 

St. Anbyns Laddie. By E. C. Phillips. 

Silly Peter : A Qubeb Stobt of a Daft Bot^ a Prince, and a 

Milleb's Dauohteb. By W. Nobbis. 
Spring Time ; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 

SiDNET Cox. Third Edition. 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 

fancy boards. 

TBnglifth Stmwwelpeter IThe) : or Prettt Siordcs and Fumnr 
PiCTUBBS FOB LiTTLB CmLDBHN. After tho celebrated German 
Work, Dr. Hsinbich Hoffuahn. Twrnty-uxtfa. EditiotL 
Twenty-four pages of Illustrations (or mounted on linen, 5^.) 

TwoBj Picture Boek (The); or 25 Funnt Littlb Lsbsons. A 
free Translation from tiie German of **Deb Kleinb A3.G. 

SCHliTZ." 

Loves of Tom Tuolnr and Little Bo-?eep. Written and Illus. 

trated by Thomas Hood. 
SpeetropiEi or SuBFBisDiO Sfectbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 

eyerywhere, and of any colour. By J. H. Bbown. 

ITpinde Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two Shillings, cloth eleganty loHh Tlluatrations^ or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or, East Lessons fob Childben. 

Little LoMons fi>r Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 

Mrs. Babwell. 
Mamma's Bible Stories, fob Heb Little Boys and Gibls. 
Mammals Bible Stories (A Sequel to). 
Mamma's Lessons, fob heb Little Boys and Gibls. 
Silver Swan (The) ; a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. 
Tales of School Life. By Agnes Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Ileven Stories (The). By Gbandfatheb 
Gbbt. 

Two Shillings each, 

Ck>nfessions oi a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 

Fbances Poweb Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 

Life, by Frank Hass. 
Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 

Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 
How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Fubnish a Doll's House. 

With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 
Only a Cat's Tale. By E.M.B. 
Scenes of Animal Life and Charaot«r, fbom natubb and 

Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Cmsoe (The). By 

Chables H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloure'd Illustrations. 
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UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One Shilling and Siacpence each, cloth elegant, 

Julhf Illustrated, 

Aagelo; or, The Pinb Fobxst in thb Alps. By Gesaldinb 
E. Jbwsbust. 5th Thousand. 

Aunt Annette's Storiei to Ada. By Aitnettb A. Salaman. 

Babies' Mnseum, The. By Uncle Charlie. 

Brave Velly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heabt. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 5th Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Bibds Lived at Gbeenlawn. By 
G. M. Fbnn. 4th Thousand. 

Enmble Life : a Tale of Humblb Homes. By the Author of 
" Gerty and May," &o. 

Kingston's (W. H. O.) Child of tho Wreok : or, The Loss of 
the Rotal Geobob. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers ; or, The Faggot House. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Anhnals. 

Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Live Toys ; or, Anecdotes of oub Foub-Legged and otheb Pets. 
By Emma Dayenpobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobies fob Mr Little Fbibnds. By Emilia 
Mabbtat. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 



Price One Shilling and Siscpence each, 

Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge BESPEcmNG the pbin- 
cifal Animal, Vegetable, and Minebal Substances in 
common use. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wondebs. By K. Knox. 
Fairy Land. By T, J. Hood. 

Little Boebnok (The), from the German. Illustrated by Lobson. 
Fancy boards (28. coloured). 

Taking Tales. Edited by W H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 

and large Type. Foui* yoIs. 
Short Stories zor Children about Animals. Illustrated by 
Habbison Weib. 
• May also be had in Two vols., Ss, 6dL each ; and in 12 parts, 
paper covors, price id, each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 
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THE CHERRY SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

TAey are all illustrated and attractively bound in cloth, ^nted in gold and 

sikfer. 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. Lee. 

Always Happy ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 

A Child's Influence. By Lisa Lockyer. 

Battle and Victor)'; or the Painter's Career. By c. E. 

BOWEN. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cot^age^ and its Inmates. By Frances Osborne. 

Distant Homes; or, The Graham Family in New 
Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. Aylmer. 

Father Time's Story Book. By Kathleen Knox. 

From Peasant to Prince. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Good in Everything ; or, The Early Days of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By B. F. Browne. 

Happy Holidays. By Emma Davenport. 

Happy Home. By Lady Lushington. 

The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Helen in Switzerland. By Lady Lushington. 

Holidays Abroad ; or, Right at Last By Emma Davenport. 

Lucy's Campaign. By M. & C. Lee. 

Lost in the Jungle. By Augusta Marryat. 

Louisa Broadhurst. By A. Milner. 

My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 

Our Birthdays, and how to Improve them. By Emma 
Davenport. 

Our Home in the Marshland. Bv E. L. F. 
Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A. Howell. 
School Days in Paris. By M.^S. Le Jeune. 
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*/" THE HAWTHORN SERIES OF SHILLING 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

They are all illnsirated and atir actively bound in cloth, printed in gold and 

silver. 

Adrift on the Sea. By E. M. Norris. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Among the Brigands. By C. E. Bowen. 

The .Children's Picnic. By E. Marryat Norris. 

Christian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 

Claudine ; or, Humility the Basis of all the .Virtues. By 
the Author of « William Tell," Ac. 

Cat and Dog ; or Puss and the Captain. 

Children of the Parsonage. 

The Discontented Children. By M. & E. Kirby. 

Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends. By Emma Davenport. 

Grandmamma's Relics. By C. E. Bowen. 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marryat Norris. 

The Hero of Brittany ; or, The Story of Bertrand du 
Guesclin. 

Hofer, the Tyrolese. By the Author of ** William Tell. *' 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 

Holidays among the Mountains. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Johnny Miller. By Felix Weiss. 

Julia Maitland. By M. & E. Kirby. 

Our White Violet. 

Paul Howard's Captivity. By E. Marryat Norris. 

The Stolen Cherries ; or, Tell the Truth at Once. 

Sunny Days. 

Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 

William Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland. By Florian. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBEAEY. 

New Editions of the Yolnmes in this Series are being issned, and 
other Yolumes by Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth eleganty with coloured Jrontispiece and title-page, 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Ljldt Stoddabt. 

2. Kn. Leieester'f School. By Ghables and Mart Lamb. 

3. The History of the Robins. Bt Mrs. Trimmeb 

4. Kemoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrong ; or, the Tonng Disputant ; & It was only in Tun. 

8. Ibe Life and Perambulations of a House. 

9. The Son of a Genius. Bt Mbs. Hoflakd. 

10. The Daughter of a Oenius. By Mbs. Hofland. 

11. Silent the Teacher. By Mbs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or The Crusaders. By Mbs. Hofland. 

13. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

14. TUarfu Holiday. By Jeffebys Taylob. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



Price One Shilling each. 

The Picturesque Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 

Easy Beading for Little Beaders. Paper Boards 

The Nursery Companion. Paper Boards. 

These Four Volumes contain about 450 pictures. Each one being 
comphte in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover, in boards 
(^also with coloured Ittustrations, 2«.), or in Two Vols., doth, Zs,^ or 
coloured Illustrations, 5s. 

The Four Volumes bound together form the " Favourite Picture Book,^' 
bound in doth, price 5s., or coloured Illustrations, giU edges, lOs, Qd. 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is, 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 

Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is. 6d. coloured, 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain ; Is. Gd. coloured. 
Dame Partlett's Farm. An Accouirr of the Riches she obtained 
BY Industby, &g. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Female Christian Names, and theib Teachings. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Maby E. Bbohfield. Cloth, gilt edges 

0olden Words for Children, fbom the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
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NEW AND POPULAB WORKS 



One Shilling each-^^ontinued, 

^ . ClMtics for the Million. New and cheaper edition. An epitome 

^/' of the works of the principal Greek and Latin Authors. By 

H. Gbbt. Or bound in cloth, price 5s. 

Ctoody Two Shoes : or The History of Little Maboebt Mean- 
WXLL Di Rhyme Fully Illustrated, doth. 

Hand Bhadowi, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Hensy Bubsill. New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Illustrations, U, 6d) 

Headlong Career (The) and Woefol Ending of Precocious Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. (Or mounted on cloth, untearable, 2«.) 

Johnny IQller; or Tbuth and Pebsbyebange. By Feux Weiss. 

Nine Liyes ef a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Pbactioal Pbinciples of Plain and Pebfect Pbo- 
NUNdATiON. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Notel Pastime by whigh Childben can 

OONSTBUOT AND BECON8TBUCT PICTUBES FOB THEMSELVES. FoUT 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

JF%rst iSeriec.— Javenile Party— Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series.— Bird^ Pic-mc— Cats' Concert— Three Beats. 
l%ird iS^Hef.— Blind Man*8 Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth /9«rtei.— Grandfather's Birthday-— Gymnamwin— Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwabds. Illustrated by Maoquoid. Sewed. 

Bhymes and Pictures about Bbead, Tea, Suqab, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price l5, plain ; 2<. 6d, coloured. 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d, plain ; Is. coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of " Mamma's Bible Stories.** Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 
Whittington and his Cat. Coloured lUustrations, sewed. 

Tonng Vocalist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mounset 
Babtholomew. New and Cheaper Edition. (Or bound in 
cloth, price 2^.) 

DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 

Mounted on cloth with coloured plates. One Shilling each. 

1. Cook Robin. | 8. Dame Tbot and hbb Cat. 

2. CouBTSHiF of Jennt Wbbn. I 4. House that Jaok Built, 

Puss IN Boots. 
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Price Sixpence each. Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 



6d. 



ILLUSTRATED BT HARBISON WEIR AlfD JOHN GILBERT. 



1* British Animals. 1st Series. 

2. British AnimaLi. 2nd Series. 
8. British Birds* 

4. Foraign Animals* let Series. 

5. Fore^ Animals. 2iid Series. 

6. Foraun Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Boenes. 



8. The divertinr History of John 

Gilpin. 

9. The Peaoool^s Homo and Batter- 

fly's BaU. 

10. History of Joseph. 

11. History of Kosos. 

12. Life of our Barioar. 



13. Xiraolos of Christ. 



His Hamo was Hero. Price l^., sewed. 

Dy the same Author. 



How I became a OoTomess. 3rd Edit. 

28. cloth ; 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
Ky Pretty Pass. With Frontispiece. 

Price 6d. 



The Oratefol Bparrow : aTroeStory. 

Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 
The Adventnres of a Batterfly. 

Price 8d. 



The Hare that Found his Way Home. Price 6d. 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 



A Woman's Secret jor, How to xakx 
HoxB Happy. Thirty-third Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price Qd, 



By the same Author^ uniform in sLeo 
and pnce. 

Wonaa's Work; or, How shb cak 

HxLP THE Sick. 19th Thousand. 
A Ohapter of Accidents; or, Ths 
Mothsb's Assistant in Oasxs 
OF Burks, Scalds, Cuts, Ac. 
Ninth Thousand. 



Pay to-day, Trust to-mocrow; il- 
lustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. Seyenth Thousand. 

Hursery Work ; or, Hanmah Baker's 
First Placs. Fifth Thousand; 

The Oook and the Dootor: or, Obxap 

BSCIPBS AKD USHPVL BXXXDICS. 

Selected from the first three books. 

Price 2<l. 
Homo DiiBoaltios. A Few Words on 

the Servant Question. 4<f. 
Family Prayvn tn Oottago Homes. 

Prioe2dr. * 
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NEW AND POPTTLAB WOBKS 



Price 9d. each elegantly hound in Paper Boards^ with 

Covers in Chromolithograjphy. 



9d. 



THE 



TINY NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 



OF STORY BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS FOR LITTLE READERS. 



ALL PB0FU8ELT ILLUSTBATED BT THE BEST ABTISTS. 

Especially adapted for School Prizes and Rewards. In one way 
or another, the books either impart knowledge about Animals,' 
or inculcate the desirableness of treating them with kindness. 



little Nellie't Bird Cagei By Hrs. 
R. Les, Author of "The African 
Wanderers," &c. 

The Tiny Meiia|r*riei ByMrs.R.Lsx, 
Author of <'The African Wan- 
derers," &c. 

Th» D<^ Pottman* By the Author of 
"Odd Stories," 

The XiMhievona Monkey. By the 
Author of "Odd Stories." 

Ljlj*! Letters from the Fann. By 
MastHoopkb, Autiunr of *' Ways 
and Tricks of Animals." 

Our Btof Pria. By Maxt Hoopxb, 
Author of *<Ways and Tricks of 

Animals."^ 



Little Neddie's Menagerie. By Mrs. 
B. Lib, Author of " The African 
Wanderers," &c 

Frolieaome Frisk and his Friends. 

By the Author of *<Trottie's 
Story Book." 

Wise Birdii and Clever Bogs. By the 
Author of "Tuppy," "Tiny 
Stories," &o. 

Artfol Paaey. By the Author of "Odd 
Stories,** &o. 

The Fet Fony. By the Author of 
. "Txottie's Stacy Book." 

Bofw Wow Bdkby^ By the AuOkor of 
"Tuppy," " Odd Stories," fto. 



The aboTO 12 toIs. in Cardboard Box with Picture Top^ price 9«. 



PUBLISHED BT OBHTITH AKB FABBAN. 
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In 12 Farts, cloth Umpy fancy binding, with Chromo on side. 
Plaice 6cf. each, or paper covers, id, each. 



TAKING TALES. 



Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Fully illustrated. 



N,B, — Each Tale is lUustrattd and complete in itself. 



64/ 



1. The Miller of Hillbrook : a Subal Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman : a Sailob in a Mebchantman. 

3. Hichael Hale and His Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, thb Soldieb. 

5. Joseph Budge, the Axjbtbaliak Shsfqsbd. 

6. Life TTndergronnd; on, Dick the Collieby Bot. 

7. Life on the Ck>ast ; ob» the Little Fisheb Oibl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Bays on Board a ITan-of-War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood: ob, the TSwn Zealand Settleb. 

13. A Bit of Fun, and what it cost. 

14. Sweethearts: A Tale of Village Life. 
16. HelpfU Sam. 



N,B, — May also he had in 4 vols. Is. 6d, each, and 2 vols, 3s. 6<f. each. 
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4d. 



OUR BOYS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTUBES AND BEADINa FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant Utile volumes in Pajper Boards^ 
with attractive Covers in Chromolithograjphf/, price 
Ad. each ; or in cloth extra price 6d, each. Ths 12 
vols, in a Box with Fancy Lid, price 4«. and 6s. 
Every page is Illustrated. 



They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



1. Papa*8 Pretty Gift Book. 

2. Mamma's Pretty Oift Book. 

3. Keddy's Picture Story Book. 

4. Stories for Play Time. 

5. The Christmas Oift Book. 

6. The Prize Picture Book. 

7. Little Tommy's Story Bock 

8. Bright Picture Pages. 

9. Hy Little Boy*s Story Book. 
10- What Santa Claus gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories fbr Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Blue's Picture Book 



PUBLISHED BT OBIFFITH AND FABBAN. 
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OUR GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTUKES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Paper 
Boards^ with attractive Covers in Chromolithographyf 
price 4:d. each; or in cloth extra, price 6d, each. The 
12 vols, in Box with Fancy Lid, price 45. and 68, Every 

page is Illustrated. 

They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 

1. Nellie's Picture Stories. 

2. Stories and Pictures for little Troublesome. 

5. Little Trotabout's Picture Stories, 
1 Birdie's Scrap Book. 

6. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 

6. Bright Pictures for Bog^sh Eyes. 

7. Daisy's Picture Album 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee Oirls. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

10. Oipsy's Favourite Companion. 

11. My Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet's Gift Book. 



4d. 
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POinriOAL SEAD1B0. 



READING 6- RECITATION OF POETRY. 

POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Collection of Suitable Poems by the Best 

AuAors, carefnny graduated to meet the requirements of the 
New Code in the seveial Standards. 

Cloth, Price 9d. 

Poetry for the Young. Book I., 128 pages, for 

Lower Standards. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book II., 176 pages, for 

Higher Standards. 

In Books I. and IL a number is psefixed to the title of each poem, 
indicating the Standard for which it seems to be most suitable. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book III., 194 pages for 

Standards VI. and VII. in large Schools, and for Junior Pupil 
Teiachers. 

Cloth, Price gd. 

Poetry for the Young. Book TV., 166 pages for 

Senior Pupil Teachers and for Training Colleges. 



Biographical and Explanatory Notes are appended to each book. 
They are all well printed on excellent -paper 'and strong1>y bound. 



'< It is the first successful eSbrt to produce a weU^p^^^^ted book of 
poetry for elementary and middle-class schoQh,"-^ScAoo/misfrfss. 



Prospectuses containing tables of contents, &c., sent on application. 



GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 

READERS 

By /. R. BLAKISTO N, MA. 

Adapted by the School Boards far London^ L&eds^ Leicester^ 

Derby y &>c. 

Book I., for Standard I. 

Early Glimpses. Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, with 

Twenty-two Illustrations, cloth limp, cut flush, price 6^. 

// ix intended to bridgt over the gap 
htiwten the Object Lessons of InjeuU 
Classes andtke EUmentary Geography 
of more advanced classes ^ and to assist 
teachers in training children to habits 



of observation and inquiry f the fit st 
chapters being arranged with a view 
to implant a taste for physical, the 
latter for commercial, geography. 



Book II., for Standard II. 
Glimpses of the Globe. A Geographical Reading 

Book. New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition. 40 Chapters. 
156 pages, doth,, is. 



'A very commendable attempt to 
simplify the teaching of the elements 
ofgeography," — £di;cational News. 
^e art siromgfy of opinion that 



Mr, Blakiston has succeeded fnost 
admirably in carrying out his inten" 
tion in producing this little treatise.^* 
—Educational Chronicle. 



Book III., for Standard III. 

Glimpses of England. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, 

doth IS. 

**The language employed is well 
7vithin the conArehension of Third 
Standard children, and the book is 



uttgitestionably written in feasant 
and interesting style." — Teachek. 



Book IV., for Standard IV. 

Glimpses of the British Empire. In 66 

Sections. Qotfa, is, 6d, 



'*A vefygood book,"— EvvcATioiiAL 
News. 

'' The whole vHumeamtaint a very 
fair outline of the empire on which the 
sun never sets," — School. 



*'This Uttle volume should he 
specially noted by teachers in search of 
a good ge^gn^hical reading book," — 
Educational Times. 



Book V., for Standard& V.^—VII. 

Glimpses of the Earth. 320 pages, cloth, 2s, 6d. 



'*' The book is admirably adapted to 
remind a teacher of the topics ne ought 
to imtrodt4ce m omk lesson.'^'-^tiooat- 
sbllbk. 



" Conveys many a useful lesson," — 
Daily Telegraph. 

*' IViUprevervalemdlasHng'Mfvice 
in scJiools," — Daily Chronicle. 



IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 



Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN beg to announce that they have 
in active preparation, and will shortly publish, a 

NEW SERIES of SCHOOL READING BOOKS, 

TO BE ENTITLED, THE 

"STANDARD AUTHORS" READERS. 

By the EDITOR of * POETRY for the YOUNG.' 

The Books have been planned throughout to meet exactly the requirements of 
the New Mundella Code. They will be well printed from clear type, on 
g;ood paper, bound in a strong and serviceaDle manner, and will have 
interesting and useful Illustrations from beginning to end. 

In the Infants* Books of the Series, very careful graduation in the introduction 
of sounds and words will be combined with that great desideratum in 
Infants' Readers, an interesting connected narrative form. 

The distinctive features of the Series in the Higher Books will be that the 
passages selected (both prose and po«try) will be taken from the works of 
Stanoard Authors, thus complying with the requirements of the New Code, 
and that they will be of such a natture as to awaken, sustain, and cultivate 
the interest of 3-outhfuI readers. 

The Explanatory matter^ will ^ be placed at the end of each Book (so that 
children may, at the discretion of the teacher, be debarred access to itX and 
will take the form of three appendices : — 

(a) Explanatory Notes. 
(6) Biographical Notes. 
(c) A Glossary of Rare or Difficult Words. 

The compilation has been made with the utmost care, with the assistance 
and advice of gentlemen long conversant with the requirements of Public 
Elementaiv Schools ; and the Publishers feel that the literary, artistic, and 
mecharicaf excellences of the Books will be such that the series will be 
pronounced 

The ** Ne Plui Vltra *' of Behool Beading Booki. 

The Books for Standards V., VI., and VII. will be ready shortly, and 
Specimen Pages and full Pn»pectuses, with Tables of Contents of the various 
Booitt, are preparing for distribution to all teachers applying for them. 



GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul's CnrRCHYARD, London. 
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